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ANEW IDEAL IN AMERICAN FICTION. 


No student of American life and literature, 
however slight his claim to the title, can have 
failed to observe that in the past few years a 
marked if not vital change has come over 
American fiction. As the century draws to a 
close, it becomes evident that the fiction of its 
last decade is to be chronicled as presenti 
almost a contrast to that of the decade - 
ing it,— and this even more in the radical 
matters of spirit and choice of subject than in 
the matter of art. 

In the eighties, the American ideal of fiction 
was summed up in the magical and much- 
abused word “ realism,” — by which was meant, 
sometimes the analysis of character, sometimes 
the delicate and subtle setting forth of episode, 
and sometimes the portrayal of life as it ap- 
pears on the surface, with only floating hints 
as to its great undercurrents of motive and 
passion. It was generally thought that “in 
some way or other, the stories all been 
told”; and it was thought, too, that the history 
of a soul, to be artistically rendered, should 
be written as by one who stood without and 
guessed, rather than as by one who stood within 
and knew. Life, it was argued, has such and 
such an appearance — — therefore, paint it so, 
and leave the picture to be interpreted as it 
may be; in like manner, the greater passions 
and emotions are generally hidden under a 
mask of conventionality, and the artist should 
show the mask, letting the secret things be 

guessed at. 

erThat this ideal has been followed by some 
of our rarest talent, and that the work it 
necessitated was often of great artistic beauty, 
is not to be denied; and we remember, also, 
that its followers have at times overstepped 
their own prescribed bounds, to deal with the 
openly sublime, magnificent, or beautiful. But 
Ws wos Son Laniton On: Steal pene Sar Pe 
period of service, seve from a scattered few ; 
it was not realism in the r sense, but only 
a phase of it ; and as a popular ideal of fiction 
(one says “ popt ” with an inward surety of 
contradiction) it has given way to another, 
limited itself, but of greater stature and richer 
life-blood. 

But while the fiction of the former ideal 
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gave us life highly individualized, and falls 
therefore into the realm of realistic art, the 
fiction of the present does not belong en- 
tirely to the realm of ideal art; it strives, indeed, 
to give “life essential,” but it would also pre- 
sent the individual life. It differs from the 
other insomuch as its tendency is toward the 
typical rather than the single ; insomuch as it 
is apt to show the growth of a soul rather than 
to analyze a given character; insomuch as it 
chooses, not the commonplace, in which realism 
found its best material, but the high, the heroic, 
the confessedly great or tragic or pathetic ele- 
ments of human life. We are reading — as 
in “Hugh Wynne ” — stories of the Revolu- 
tion, where, not so many years ago, we read 
analyses of modern society ; we are reading — 
as in the work of Mr. Gilbert Parker and Mrs. 
Catherwood — of men who, in peril and daring 
and conquest, renew for us the youth of our 
race; we are reading— as in “The Choir 
Invisible ” — of great spirits, fighting their way 
upward to peace through the hardships and 
mistakes of earth. 

We speak of this fiction as belonging to the 
present decade; but immediately comes the 
correction that the new note was at least set 
vibrating in the latter part of the eighties, by 
such pieces of fiction as “* Marse Chan,” “ The 
White Cowl,” and “ The Romance of Dollard, “ 
— stories that seized upon naked pathos, pas- 
sion, and splendor, and presented them with no 
affectation of indifference. But these and a 
few like them were only the heralds of the 
changed order. At this time American fiction 
is almost entirely occupied with the heroic 
affairs of life — with bold self-sacrifices, with 
yoy eer: fidelities, with the signal passions 
of love and hate and war, with man’s sin and 
penitence and expiation. Even our short 
stories deal with these high matters; and the 
writer who has won the most immediate popu- 
larity of his day, and has set a style for the 
emulation of others, is a young man who dared 
to take a youth of New York fashion-dom, put 
a forsaken child in his arms, and send him out 


at midnight to deliver a speech of quiet but 
intense to the child’s unloving father. 
The public — critical and uncritical, sensitive 


and dull — was ready at that very time for such 
expressions of feeling ; so ready that it would 
accept even sentimentalities from one who had 
proved his power over genuine emotion. 

That this fiction should be considered “ro- 
mantic” is not at all strange; and if by 
‘ romanticism” is meant the revival of wonder 








at the mystery and the of life, the 
adjective is well applied. There has been such 
a revival, the second in our century, and it has 
struck out two broad avenues of expression — 
the one, fiction ; the other, the historical essay. 
Our interest in our own history, in the splendid 
makings of our nation, in those stirring scenes 
of which our near fathers were the protagonists, 
is as much a part of this romanticism as our 
most romantic fiction — which, indeed, is fath- 
ered by historical research. And the argument 
from all this is greatly in our favor. Despite the 
mock-heroics and sentimentalities which are 
foisted on us in its name, despite the invitation 
which it extends to a lower order of talent, to 
a weak or flamboyant art, it is a movement 
which “means intensely and means good.” 
When it takes the form of history, it signifies 
a deepening of our national consciousness and 
a desire to be worthy of the courage from which 
we sprang; when it takes the form of fiction, 
it is a sign that we are thinking of the majestic 
proportions of humanity, of the nobler possi- 
bilities of our nature. It is well for us, both 
as public and as individuals, to have a day of 
such great things ; their effect upon us is, in 
some measure, the effect of the sublime epics 
of the world, — of the beautiful sculpture and 
painting and architecture and music, under the 
spell of which our pettiness falls away from us 
like a garment, and we are raptured by the 
glory of life. This new fiction has faults and 
shortcomings, but at its best it can stir the 
blood, it can rouse the larger emotions, it can 
cheer the soul. For it is based on this truth : 
that, though our more ordinary affairs may 
furnish a great part of the gamut of tragedy 
and comedy, the things which appeal to all 
men as great or brave or lovely or pathetic are 
also, and as deeply, the verities of our existence. 


MarGaRET STEELE ANDERSON. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH FOR A LIVE- 
LIHOOD. 

One factor in the recent notable and somewhat 
unwieldy development of the English Department 
in our American universities has been, probably, the 
necessity for a livelihood for college men. The 
field was attractive, but offered accommodations for 
few. The influx of settlers necessitated the staking 
of new claims. teachers in ten years have 

like a Klondike census ; Regheh cove 
like 


mining enterprises in Alaska. py a Ta 
crossed all bounds and got clear out of 
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reason and tradition. Under the name of English 
go on all manner of destructive practices, and soon 
we shall not recognize our claasies under the rubbish- 
heaps of the new camps. 

The ranks of all professions contain those who 
have had (as it is said in the case of the ministry) 
no “call”; who have entered where the least resist- 
ance was. The English teaching profession, as 
everyone knows, is no exception. We can all count 
the “uncalled” of our professional acquaintance in 
multiples of the “called”; and if in the end we are 
all found somewhere in the first list, we may wink 
at the joke and still be very sure that the difference 
is there with the distinction, nevertheless. 

The new impetus given to the study a dozen years 
ago affected at first only the writing side of English. 
The reforms, once started, soon ran headlong. 
From increased attention to writing we went on to 
enlarge the field of literary study. Colleges that 
had employed one man to teach the entire subject 
began to appoint instructors for particular sabdi- 
visions of the work. Literature and linguistics were 
early drawn apart, the chair in the larger universities 
being divided into two. Rhetoric and composition 
were set off asa third chair. This line of division 
complete, a new tack was taken. Literature was 
divided, and we got in some cases a chair of Ameri- 
can Literature. This was not enough, and soon we 
saw chairs of the history of English literature and 
of mere literature, of Elizabethan literature and of 
Restoration literature, of Eighteenth Century and of 
Nineteenth Century literature. And where separate 
departments were not thus created, the work of in- 
struction was distributed to assistants specially pre- 
pared in the respective subdivisions. But the end 
was not yet. Each teacher must offer many courses. 
Periods were subdivided indefinitely, and individual 
authors began to. receive microscopic attention. 
Entire courses in a single writer became the vogue, 
and almost any literary figure, irrespective of his 
importance, was put down in one announcement or 
another as the subject of a semester’s work. So 
minute is this subdivision of the subject at last, that 
twenty representative American universities average 
twenty courses each. Some offer fifty courses and 
have half as many instructors.* 

This multitude. of courses in English that has 
come to string out our university catalogues, to allure 
the “snap”-seeking student, and to keep busy a 
surplusage of instructors, is in itself evidence that 

ing has overreached itself. For the most 
part, the abuses resulting from the attempt to make 
too much of one author are so familiar as to 
only passing reference. To this class belongs the 
sort of course that attempts to blend literary with 
philologica] study, with the invariable result that the 

is swamped by the philological from the 
start. A favorite victim for this sacrifice is Chaucer. 
If as much as twelve weeks be allotted to this poet 
in a reading course, one is obliged to resort to linguis- 





*See “English in American Universities.” 








ties to fill out the time. The result always, bys 
kind of Gresham’s Law, is that the technical drives 
out the zsthetic. “The Canterbury Tales ” in most 
universities is a word-chasing course of the worst 
type; students get no notion of Chancer’s charm, 
nor often any notion at all about him save that-he 
is a great bore and a fine fellow to cut: 

The drawing out of poetical studies by drills in 
versification, and of prose studies by mechanical] 
examination of the rhetoric ; the still inextinct bar- 
barism of attending more to the man or to what 
criticism has to say of him than to the man’s work, 
— one hurries over these to notice the most curious 
perversion of all. This is the “counting” fad. It 
is research work, and prevails chiefly in graduate 
schools. A subject is chosen for investigation, say 
a certain poet's “use of color.” The student goes 
to work with notebook and pencil, rather with many 
notebooks and many pencils, to get up statistics that 
will show what eolors and shades the poet mentions 
most and least. The process is simple: all the reds, 
oranges, yellows, and so forth, are counted ; in the 
end, totals are compared, and Whittier, let us say, 
is declared to incline to green, blue, indigo, or vio- 
let, or to bright tints rather than sombre ; or perhaps 
Whittier makes very little or very great use of color 
in general. This color study is a popular one among 
student specialists in English, and, sad to say, it is 
not undertaken by women alone. The men, how- 
ever, mainly attack topics seemingly less mild. A 
poet’s “ treatment of nature ” is often the subject of 
investigation. Here, as before, we get columns of 
figures, only more of them. The counting is given 
a wider scope. The animals and vegetables (even 
the minerals sometimes) are listed and 
assorted, the wild species being separated from the 
domestic. Again, a poet’s use of figures of 
is the subject. A friend spent the whole of last 
winter counting the metaphors and similes, and cases 
of personification and Natur-beseelung in Keats, 
with the view of determining if there were more of 
one than of another. Other friends in other universi- 
ties are spending best years counting — Browning! 
Wordsworth’s employment of the pathetic fallacy 
has been reduced to a mathematical statement, and 
no great poet is permitted to rest in peace. The 
“eahtter about Shelley” has been succeeded by a 
very perfect analysis and census in detail of Shel- 
ley’s ical anatomy. And thie sort of thing is 

ing. If we could overhear it, there is in too 


to # fine point of S 8 greens and Tennyson’s 
grays, till one knows not but he has got into a dye- 
house by mistake. 

“ There is a way of killing truth by truths: under 
the pretense that we want to study it more in detail, 
we pulverize the statue.” Amiel might almost have 
yo acter Qa waren Nonoer ssumihene a 

in mind. usually present 
Gans ahored vind.” the adoe obtane finds its 
origin and a modicum of justification in the desire 
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to or correct, for example, a quite general 
cere atacnjen Ged ans lbets tnd gptene 


us the snow-drifts. To be sure, there is one ex- 
tremely practical final cause of the counting, namely, 
the making of a thesis and the achievement of an 
advanced degree. If “ Paradise Lost” is taken 
apart beyond possibility of ever being put together 
again, yea, and ground up past recognition into very 
powder, there is at least this to show for it: the 
particles make quite effective ammunition for the 
loading of masters’ and doctors’ theses. The papers 
on Milton that look like census tables may strike us 
as doubtful reading, but we may be very sure they 
are all “ good stuff” for degrees. Aside from this, 
there is no excuse for much that is done in the name 
of English. It is scholasticism pure and simple; it 
is the attempt to make something out of nothing. 

The fact is, many American universities, perhaps 
American universities as a class, are trying to get 
too much out of literature. “ Well,” one says, “ we 
are only trying to get out of it what there is in it.””* 
But it is hard to believe that we get so much more 
out of English literature than the English universi- 
ties themselves, and the Scottish and the Irish. 
Professor Dowden is thought to be enough to teach 
all the English at Dublin, Professor Gollancz at 
Cambridge, Saintsbury at Edinburgh, Bradley at 
Glasgow, Andrew Lang at Aberdeen. And, an ex- 
ception in this country, Professor Corson continues 
to constitute a pretty good department by himself 
at Cornell. These are all men of proved literary 
ability, of actual literaryachievement. Engliah teach- 
ing should stimulate to production. The method, 
if method there must be, should ery with Carlyle, 
Produce! produce! in God’s name, produce! By 
the British plan, immediate contact with a successful 
man of letters insures this stimulation. Professor 
Saintsbury passing the examination hour working 
on his next book is an object-lesson that teaches as 
no “method” has ever taught. 


above all the other Humani- 


the latter will not cover the lack of the one. We 
have gone too far in our so-called “ modern ” En- 
, and it will be well when we reverse 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE CRERAR LIBRARY AND THE WISHES 
OF ITS FOUNDER. 
(To the Editor of Tax Drat.) 

I knew the late John Crerar well, and I think the 
point made by T.V.V. in his letter printed in your last 
issue is ly taken. It seems to me that the use of 
the Crerar Bequest for the formation of an “ exclusively 
scientific library” is a violation of a sacred memorial 
trust. 

When I first knew Mr. Crerar he was the president 
of a Library Association in New York City, and I was 
an assistant in the library. Some years after, when I 
had become the librarian of another institution, whose 
library had been formed by me, he called upon me and 
was much interested in my work and plans. He was a 
reticent man, and he told me nothing of his intentions, 
but I somehow formed a notion that he intended to found 
a great library, and I felt at the time that I should like, 
above all things, to be in a library of which he was the 
founder. We talked, among other matters, at this last 
meeting that ‘had with him, of the relative importance 
of history and literature and of science as means of the 
highest culture and of human improvement. I remem- 
ber showing him some opinions of eminent men in regard 
to the subject of our conversation. Dr. Samuel Johnson 
was one of these writers in whose views Mr. Crerar was 
particularly interested. 

It is extraordinary that a sacred ane one 
founded vy John Croan, established, ori intended by him 
to be established, for a specified beneficent purpose, to 
benefit a certain community, can be used for a purpose 
widely different from that clearly set forth in the testa- 
tor’s will and in conversations with his friends. Books 
relating to engineering, chemistry, medical science, and 
all useful arts, would ag (+ npaety a 
library such as the Crerar Library was designed to be 
but Mr. Crerar was strenuously desirous that his library 
should be composed largely, if not mainly, of books re- 
lating to religious and moral subjects, the literature and 
history of all nations, with “ examples that embody truth 
and prove by events the reasonableness of opinions.” 
Human life and the formation of character were matters 
of far more importance, in Mr. Crerar’s judgment, than 
the history of plants and animals,— though incidentally 
these might be proper objects of interest, but only in a 
very subordinate degree to the study of human history 
and of literature. 

It is deplorable that boards of trustees, at their pleas- 
ure or discretion, can violate the terms of beneficent 

blic trusts. The Crerar Library of Chicago and the 
PensielAeuny af Mow eth: usnettieglonces tateneusel 
such violations; and the communities most concerned 
should have the power to prevent such misuse of funds 
generously bequeathed for specific and wise purposes. 
G. H. 
New York, November 2, 1897. § 


PROFESSOR FISKE AND FRANCIS BACON. 
(To the Editor of Taz Diat.) 

Professor John Fiske, in an interesting article in the 
November “ Atlantic,” opens his discussion of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare question with the “knock-down” argument 
that the whole matter is “the silliest mare’s nest ever 
devised by human dulness.” But in the zeal of his 


contest with this “ windmill,” he goes further, and assails 
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Bacon directly, both in regard to his abilities and his 
services in the cause of science. He pronounces Bacon 
«one of the most overrated men of modern times,” 
deprecates the current opinion that he “inaugurated a 
most beneficial revolution in the aims and methods of 
scientific inquiry,” and places him “among intellects of 
the second order.” He cites Whewell and Mr. Jevons 
as his authorities for this conclusion. 

In my “ Francis Bacon and his Shakespeare ” (1895), 
the original inquiry, in its deeper significance, broadens 
out into the vastly more important subject of the develop- 
ment of the Baconian spirit in Literature and Art. In 
outlining the essential antagonism and the s le 
between the Platonic and the Baconian spirit — tending 
also to a clearer comprehension of Bacon’s services to 
mankind,— I touch upon the point now in question ; and, 
in defense of Bacon, it is perhaps permissible to quote 
here the following passage, which seems pertinent: 

** And finally, he put this Induction to a crucial test, in the 
discovery of the then unknown nature of Heat,—a discovery 
so true, so far in advance of his age, that it has given rise to 
one of the profound misconceptions regarding Bacon which 
this generation has inherited. Some of us doubtless remember 
studying in our youth Professor Comstock’s ‘ Natural Philos- 
ophy,’ where we were taught that ‘ Heat isan imponderable 
substance called caloric.’ And while the scientific world was 
under the sway of such a philosophy, Bacon’s conclusion could 
only be regarded as visionary and preposterous. Whewell, in 
his ‘Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,’ [1840], says : 

*** But we cannot be surprised, that in attempting to exem- 
plify the method which he recommended, he should have 
failed. For the method could be exemplified only by some 
important discovery in physical science ; and great discoveries, 
even with the most perfect methods, do not come at command. 
. . - Accordingly, Bacon’s ‘ Inquisition into the Nature of 
Heat,’ which is given in the Second Book of the ‘ Novum 
Organum’ as an example of the mode of interrogating na- 
hae pe be looked upon otherwise than as a complete 

ilure. 

** Devey and Spedding, editors of Bacon’s works, take the 
same view. And as late as 1886, Richard A. Proctor, the 
eminent astronomer, accepting the traditional opinion, in a 
letter published in the ‘ Arena’ of Nov., 1893, speaks of Bacon 
as ‘failing egregiously in his attempt on the sole detail to 
which he applied his own method.’ 

“* But was it an egregious failure? Turning to his ‘Novam 
Organum,’ we find that Bacon, at the end of his orderly In- 
duction, arrives at this conclusion : 

** From a survey of the instances, all and each, the nature 
of which heat is a particular case, appears to be Motion. . . . 
When I say of Motion that it is the genus of which heat is a 
species, I would be understood to mean, not that heat gener- 
ates motion or that motion generates heat (though both are 
true in certain cases), but that Heat itself, its essence and quid- 
dity, is Motion and. nothing else. . . . Heat is an expansive 
motion, whereby a body strives to dilate and stretch itself toa 
larger sphere or dimension thanit had previously occupied . . . 
that heat is a motion of expansion, not uniformly of the whole 
body together, but in the smaller parts of it; and at the same 
time checked, repelled, and beaten back, so that the body 
acquires a motion alternative, perpetually quivering, striving 
and struggling, and irritated by repercussion, whence springs 
the fury of fire and heat. . . . Now fromthis our First Vintage 
it follows that the Form or true definition of heat (heat, that 
is, in relation to the universe, not simply in its relation to man) 
is in few words as follows: Heat is a motion, expansive, re- 
strained, and acting in its strife upon the smaller particles of 
bodies.’ (Bacon’s italics.) 

‘** Professor George F. Barker, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in his able work on ‘ Physics,’ recently published, 
states the present view of the nature of heat in these words: 

“** Heat the Energy of Molecular Motion.— Is heat-energy in 
the kinetic or in the potential form? Davy said in 1812: 








“The immediate cause of the phenomenon of heat, then, is 
motion; and the laws of its communication are precisely the 
same as the laws of the communication of motion.’”’ This 
in modern language is equivalent to the statement that heat is 
kinetic energy ; not evidently of the mass, since the hot body 
may be at rest; We know that one 


“* As we carefully compare the foregoing statements, 
hardly realize that the one is a conclusion put forth three 
centuries ago, when there were comparatively no science or 

necessarily 


duct of a century of special 
most delicate instrumen: 
time.” 
In 1874, Mr. W. Stanley Jevons, in the same para- 
graph from which Professor Fiske quotes, also wrote: 
** Francis Bacon held that science should be founded on ex- 


perience, but he mistook the true mode of using 
and in attempting to apply his method ludicrously failed.” 


loded.” 
site a single adverse critic who has even suspected that 
Bacon’s own avowed test of his Induction was other than 
a “complete,” “egregious” and “ludicrous” failure. 
Limits forbid a discussion of the oft mooted question of 
the precise range and extent of Bacon’s services to sci- 
ence; but it is apparent, from the foregoing, that his 
‘intellectual powers, instead of being “overrated,” have, 
in reality, been appreciably undervalued, and that 
Macaulay’s estimate, which Professor Fiske quotes 
almost contemptuously, will yet continue to command 
our respect. Turron 8. E. Drxon. 

Chicago, Nov. 10, 1897. 








INSPIRATION. 
Song is for him who knows not whence it comes, 
A gift of the Immortals, — welling through 
His spirit, as the rills from mountain homes 
Bathe arid channels with their healing dew. 
Oft the soul-country lies —— pen tebeer 2 
Thirsty and fainting, till some y sign 
Unlocks the currents held in darkness there 
And song sweeps through with cadences divine! 
CuarLoTre MELLEN Packarp. 
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THE LETTERS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING.* 


Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, who has 
just been delighting his readers with his vol- 
ume of “ Poems now first Collected,” in his 
« Victorian Poets ” speaks of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning as “ the most inspired woman, so far 
as known, of all who have composed in ancient 
or modern tongues, or flourished in any land or 
time.” Further on he quotes the well-known 
passage in which she gives expression to her 
feeling about poets and poetry. To her, poets 


were 
“The only truth-tellers now left to God ; 
The only speakers of essential truth, 
Opposed to relative, comparative, 
And temporal truths.” 


The significance of poetry has never received 
finer expression; the value of its idealizing 
tendencies has never been more certainly 
insisted on. The devotion of a lifetime to lit- 
erature could only be justified by the great 
good which would thereby accrue to mankind ; 
otherwise one ran the risk of losing oneself in 
empty frivolities or vain vagaries or rhetorical 
insincerities. The circumstances of her life 
emphasized for Mrs. Browning her deep appre- 
ciation of the real meaning of a literary career. 
Shut out by long-continued ill-health from the 
usual communications with the world, she was 
thrown back upon her own thought and the writ- 
ten record of the thought of others. Shielded 
as far as possible from every conflict which 
might do violence to her susceptibilities, she 
was saved from those depressing defeats which 
so often lame effort and dull enthusiasm. If 
thus some of her evident faults suffered exag- 
geration, yet ample room was given for the free 
development of her powers and the undimmed 
maintenance of the largeness of the work she 
felt called to do. When, later, she was brought 
into active connection with men and things, her 
mind was already matured, her art securely on 
its way, her determinations fixed. 

We already have the record of some phases 
of this unique life in poetical form; for the 
Letters give renewed assurance to the auto- 
biographical character of “ Aurora Leigh.” In 
them, however, the self-revelation has that 
familiarity which belongs among friends, and it 
will not be easy to find an autobiography which 

*Tse Lerrers or Exizasera Barrett Brownie. 


Edited by Frederic G. Kenyon. In two vols. With portraits, 
and a view of Casa Guidi. New York: The Macmillan Co. 














matches this collection of intimate outpourings 
of thought and sentiment. These are letters, 
indeed, written under the pressure of the mo- 
ment, and vital with the need or purpose of the 
day and hour. They cover the entire period of 
her life from her young womanhood to her 
latest years, and the editor has left them most 
judiciously to tell their own tale. 

Mr. Frederic G. Kenyon has brought to his 
task qualities which, unfortunately, not all ed- 
itors possess: a simple style, a profound sym- 
pathy for his subject, an unerring capacity for 
discerning where his explanatory introductions 
and notes and paragraphs are necessary. His 
share of the work deserves the praise and thanks 
of the reader, and he rencws the generous rela- 
tions in which the Kenyons have always stood 
to the Brownings. One passage from his inter- 
esting and sensible preface should properly be 
reproduced here. 

«The duties of the editor have been mainly those of 
selection and arrangement. With regard to the former 
task one word is necessary. It may be thought that the 
almost entire absence of bitterness (except on certain 
political topics), of controversy, of personal ill-feeling of 
any kind, is due to editorial excisions. This is not the 
case. The number of passages that have been removed 
for fear of hurting the feelings of persons still living is 
almost infinitesimal; and in these the cause of offence is 
always something inherent in the facts recorded, not in 
the spirit in which they are mentioned. No person had 
less animosity than Mrs. Browning; it seems as though she 
could hardly bring herself to speak harshly of anyone.” 

We have here, therefore, a singularly com- 
plete reproduction of the life of Mrs. Browning, 
made by her own hand, and frequently supple- 
menting the utterances which we find in her 
poems. We follow her throughout her career, 
and listen to the comments which she makes 
upon the events into contact with which her 
widening and varying experiences bring her. 
The frail recluse is brought from her sick 
chamber, and it is not long before the whole 
world reverberates in her thought and words. 
Her interests constantly deepen and enlarge ; 
the realm of books releases its occupant into 
the realm of deeds ; the figures, great and small, 
who cross the scene, are the ones who fashion 
history as well as literature ; statesmen as well 
as poets, humanitarians as well as novelists. 
Poetry is seen to be only great when it so 
touches life that it becomes the voice of large 
intents and uplifting purposes. 

The early years of Mrs. Browning’s life were 
spent in the country amid the sights and sounds 
which are so dear to the poet’s heart. In a 
letter written to Mr. R. H. Horne, the author 
of the epic “ Orion,” for which Edgar Allan 
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Poe had so pronounced an admiration, she gives 
an account of these youthful days. 

« All this time, and indeed the greater part of my life, 
we lived at Hope End, a few miles from Malvern, in a 
retirement scarcely broken to me except by books and 
my own thoughts; and it is a beautiful country, and was 
a retirement happy in many ways, although the very 
peace of it troubles the heart as it looks back. There I 
had my fits of Pope, and Byron, and Coleridge, and read 
Greek as hard under the trees as some of your Oxonians 
in the Bodleian; gathered visions from Plato and the 
dramatists, and ate and drank Greek and made my head 
ache with it. Do you know the Malvern Hills? The 
hills of Piers Plowman’s Visions ? They seem to me my 
native hills; for, although I was born in the county of 
Durham, I was an infant when I went first into their 
neighborhood, and lived there until I had passed twenty 
by several years. Beautiful, beautiful hills they are! 
And yet, not for the whole world’s beauty would I stand 
in the sunshine and the shadow of them any more. It 
would be a mockery, like the taking back of a broken 
flower to its stalk.” 


The translation of this passage into elaborate 
verse may be read in “ Aurora Leigh.” She 
studied Greek assiduously, and read the Greek 
Christian Fathers with the blind scholar, Hugh 
Stuart Boyd, whose friendship she commemo- 
rates in her poem, “ Wine of Cyprus.” The 
poems published during this period were purely 
tentative, and received scant recognition from 
her in her after years. Of her translation of 
the * Prometheus,” published in 1832, she says 
that it was written “in twelve days — and 
should have been thrown into the fire after- 
wards — the only means of giving it a little 
warmth.” The translation to be found in her 
works is a later and more mature version. 

In 1835 the family moved to London, and 
although the health of the poetess was at first 
extremely precarious, and the London atmos- 
phere was never favorable to her physical well- 
being, yet the genuine career of Mrs. Browning 
dates from this time. Her life-long friendship 
with Mr. John Kenyon and Miss Mitford of 
“ Our Village” and “ Rienzi” fame begins ; her 
poems appear in the magazines, her debut being 
made with the “ Romaunt of Margaret ”’ in the 
“* New Monthly Magazine,” then edited by Bul- 
wer Lytton ; and she is preparing for the pub- 
lication of her first important volume. She is 
brought into relation with the distinguished men 
and women of the day. Here is her account of 
her meeting with Wordsworth: 

“No! I was not at all disappointed in Wordsworth, 
although perhaps I should not have singled him from 
the multitude as a great man. There is a reserve even 
in his countenance, which does not lighten as Landor’s 
does, whom I saw the same evening. His eyes have 


more meekness than brilliancy; and in his slow even 
articulation there is rather the solemnity and calmness 





of truth itself, than the animation and energy of those 
who seek for it. As to my being quite at my ease when 
I spoke to him, why, how could you ask such a question ? 
I trembled both in my soul and body.” 

At length her volume, “ The Seraphim and 
other Poems,” appears. Its reception did credit 
to its own merits and the critics who reviewed 
it. The charges of obscurity, mysticism, and 
affectation were brought against her, and in one 
of her letters to Miss Mitford is found the fol- 
lowing allusion to them : 

« But don’t believe him — no! — don’t believe even 
Mr. Kenyon — whenever he says that I am perversely 
obscure. Unfortunately obscure, not perversely — that 
is quite a wrong word. And the last time he used it to 
me (and then, I assure you, another word still worse 
was with it) I begged him to confine them for the 
future to his jesting moods. Because, indeed, I am not 
in the very least degree perverse in this fault of mine, 
which is my destiny rather than my choice, and comes 
upon me, I think, just where I would eschew it most. 
So little has perversity to do with its occurrence, that 
my fear of it makes me sometimes feel quite nervous 
and thought-tied in composition. . . .” 

During the immediately succeeding years, 
her creative faculty is greatly stimulated, and 
some of her noblest poems are produced. Her 
papers on the Greek Christian poets and En- 
glish poets saw the light in the “ Atheneum.” 
Then in 1844 came her two volumes of * Poems” 
and her place among the foremost of living 
writers was assured. Tennyson had already 
published the best of his earlier poems ; Brown- 
ing had issued his “* Bells and Pomegranates ”; 
a new generation of poets had fairly won their 
recognition and right to be heard. “Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship” proved the popular 
poem in these volumes. Of it Mrs. Browning 
Says: 

“Oh, and I think I told you, when giving you the 
history of ‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’ that I wrote 
the thirteen last pages of it in one day. I ought to have 
said nineteen pages instead. But don’t tell anybody; 
only keep the circumstance in your mind when you read 
it and see the faults.” 

It is now also that the friendship with Mrs. 
Jameson commences. 

There is little need of repeating the circum- 
stances attendant upon the acquaintance of 
Robert Browning with the woman who subse- 
quently took her destiny into her own hands 
and became his wife. The father of Mrs. 
Browning could not, it appears, contemplate 
with equanimity any separation from his chil- 
dren, and he objected as strenuously to the later 
marriages of Mrs. Browning’s sister and brother 
as he did to her own. Mrs. Browning’s health, 
however, imperatively called for a change of 
climate, and the journey to Italy proceeded, 
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and; the residence in Florence began. The 
change for Mrs. Browning meant everything, 
release from nunlike seclusion, renewed physi- 
cal health, incomparable companionship, mix- 
ture with the great life of the world. Her 
mind and heart take on a more healthful tone ; 
her mysticism, while never relinquishing its 
elevation, becomes a deep sympathy with the 
struggle for liberty which she beholds around 
her ; her poetry gains in breadth, in simplicity, 
in humanity. In the letters of this time we 
find the prose version of the “Sonnets from 
the Portuguese.” 

It is five years before the Brownings see 
England again. In the meantime Casa Guidi 
becomes a place to which visitors look with 
eager eyes. It was there that the son was born 
who made a new light in his mother’s eyes. 
The letters are full of accounts of guests from 
England, from France, from America. Mrs. 
Browning is drawn to Margaret Fuller, already 
the Countess D'Ossoli. America and the 
Brownings recognized their kinship from the 
first. Powers, Story, Ware, Hillard, Harriet 
Hosmer, Hawthorne, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
belong of right to this circle. 

In 1851 they are back in Paris. Mr. Brown- 
ing’s view of Louis Napoleon we have in his 
full-length portrait of ** Prince Hohenstheil- 
Schwangau ”; Mrs. Browning’s we know from 
her resounding ode, “ Napoleon III. in Italy.” 
The comment of Mr. Swinburne in one of his 
poems may be remembered : 


** How shall the spirit be loyal 
To the shell of a spiritless thing? 
Erred once in only a word, 
The sweet great song that we heard 
Poured upon Tuscany, erred, 
Calling a crowned man royal 
That was no more than a King.” 


She had not as yet placed Napoleon III. on 
the pinnacle to which she afterwards raised 
him, but she always put a favorable construc- 
tion upon his actions. Thus, she says of the 
coup d'état: 

“ For my own part I have not only. more hope in the 
situation but more faith in the French people than is 
ordinary among the English, who really try to exceed 
one another in discoloration and distortion of the cir- 
cumstances. The government was in a dead lock — 
what was to be done? Yes, all parties cried out, 
* What was to be done?’ and felt that we were waist 
deep a fortnight ago in a state of crisis. In throwing 
back the sovereignty from a ‘ representative assembly ’ 
which had virtually ceased to represent, into the hands 
of the people, I think that Louis Napoleon did well. 
The talk about ‘military despotism’ is absolute non- 
sense.” 


Here is an account of her meeting with 





George Sand. The account is too long to be 
given entire, and we have room only for a few 
sentences. 

« She received us very kindly, with hand stretched out, 
which I, with a natural emotion (I assure you), stooped 
and kissed, when she said quickly, “ Mais non, je ne veux 
pas,” and kissed my lips. She is large for her height — 
not tall. . . . There is no sweetness in the face, but 
great moral as well as intellectual capacities — only it 
never could have been a beautiful face, which a good deal 
surprised me. . . . She seemed to be, in fact, the man 
in that company, and the profound respect with which 
she was listened to a good deal impressed me.” 

This is what she says of Carlyle : 

* Carlyle, for instance, I liked infinitely more in his 
personality than I expected to like him, and I sawa 
great deal of him, for he travelled with us to Paris and 
spent several evenings with us, we three together. He 
is one of the most interesting men I could imagine even, 
deeply interesting to me; and you come to understand 
perfectly, when you know him, that his bitterness is only 
melancholy, and his scorn sensibility. Highly pictur- 
esque too he is in conversation. The talk of writing men 
is very seldom as good.” 

The circle of her life constantly widens and 
deepens ; the interest in the European ferment 
intensifies. The letters reflect it all: her burn- 
ing sympathies with those whom she feels to be 
wronged ; her hopes and aspirations ; her en- 
larging intimacies. All Europe is represented : 
Lamartine, Cavour, Mazzini, D’Azeglio, De 
Musset, Kingsley, Landor, George Eliot, Rus- 
kin, the catalogue can be indefinitely extended. 

As early as the publication of the volume cou- 
taining “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” she had 
been contemplating the writing of what she 
called a “ novel in verse.” She considered the 
*‘ Courtship ” an effort of that kind. At length 
in the maturity of her powers she accomplished 
her self-ordained task and gives to the world her 
* Aurora Leigh.” With much of that book 
these letters should be read : the poetry and the 
prose of her life may be set side by side; and 
sometimes the latter exceeds the former. 

The last years added little to the poems pre- 
viously published. The roar of our Civil Con- 
flict came to her across the waters; she heard 
it with dismay, but hoped for the best. The 
frail strand of her life had been growing thinner 
and thinner ; it parted, and the end came. We 
gave near the beginning of this article a quota- 
tion from “* Aurora Leigh ” relating to poetry ; 
we close with another on a kindred theme taken 
from a letter to Mr. Chorley: “Art is not 
either all beauty or all use, it is essential truth 
which makes its way through beauty into use.” 
It was in the light of this conception that the 
days of Elizabeth Barrett Browning were passed, 
and that her work was done. 
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The publishers as well as the editor are to be 
congratulated on these notable volumes ; in the 
matter of illustration and general make-up they 
have done their share in alluring the reader and 
holding him bound witha legitimate fascination. 


Louis J. Biocx. 








FRANCE PREPARING FOR THE 
REVOLUTION.* 


The most striking fact in the history of 
France in the eighteenth century is the antag- 
onism that existed between the institutions of 
the Ancient Régime and new ideas; although 
nothing was essentially changed from 1715 to 
1789. The crown owed its force not to any 
constitution or contract with the nation, but to 
the survival of Roman ideas and a long series 
of encroachments. It was absolute in law, 
though practically hampered by privilege and 
custom. The administrative confusion was 
prodigious, the administrative organization 
being derived from three different sources : the 
feudal epoch, of which a heterogeneous array 
of institutions remained; the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, in which period the great 
offices were created ; the seventeenth century, 
which saw the formation of a vast bureau- 
cracy of ministers and agents. These three 
régimes, instead of succeeding each other, had 
been superimposed. As a result, the system 
was a complex crisscross of conflicting and 
concurrent jurisdictions, ecclesiastical, feudal, 
royal. At the head of the government were 
the councils, dating from the time of Louis 
XIV.; the chancellor, the contrélleur-général, 
and four secretaries of state, each of whom had 
charge not only of the special matters of his 
office but also had general supervision of cer- 
tain provinces. Thus the minister of war con- 
trolled Dauphine ; the minister of foreign affairs 
regulated pensions. The oldest administrative 
divisions were those of the Church. Over these 
had developed the grand historic provinces like 
Burgundy and Anjou, which were divided into 
two sorts — pays d'état, provinces that retained 
a measure of local life and pays d’election 
provinces that were at the mercy of the crown. 
Then there were thirty-eight military govern- 
ments, besides those of Lorraine and Corsica, 
and four généralités under intendants ; thirty- 
four recruiting districts, and numerous judicial 
districts. All this complicated machinery looked 


* France unpER Louis XV. By James Breck Perkins. 








In two volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





to the central government for its mechanical 
direction, with the result that local life was 
stifled. The third estate bore almost the whole 
expense of the government. Direct taxes were 
levied, but the wealthy and noble evaded them. 
The taille, a direct tax, fell upon the masses of 
the people. Both clergy and nobles evaded the 
capitation tax, which was permanent after 1701. 
The most hated indirect tax was that upon salt. 
Certain others, like the corvée, did not involve 
the privileged classes. The system of collec- 
tion was the old and detestable Roman system 
of farming the taxes. In spite of the great 
effort at codification during the reign of Louis 
XIV., the variety of law was very great. The 
medizval distinction between the written or 
Roman Law and customary law still prevailed. 
The penal code was very rigorous, the procedure 
complicated and costly ; individual liberty was 
continually menaced by arbitrary imprison- 
ment. The social inequality, probably inevita- 
ble with every highly civilized people, in France 
was excessive. The privileged classes were the 
clergy and the nobility. The clergy were pos- 
sessed of immense wealth, and its high repre- 
sentatives, archbishops and bishops, were veri- 
table princes in the cloth. On the other hand, 
the lesser clergy, like the country curés, were 
extremely miserable ; and it is not surprising 
that the Revolution enjoyed the support of this 
class. The nobles were second only to the clergy 
in point of wealth, and surpassed them in the 
possession of sinecures. Instead of forming in 
thecentre of the statean enlightened aristocracy 
like the English nobility, they were completely 
useless. The third estate was practically divided 
into two classes, the wealthy bourgeois of the 
cities and the peasant of the fields. The former 
by commerce and industry had raised them- 
selves to place if not to privilege, in spite of 
the fact that they had to pay exorbitant taxes 
and that commerce was impaired by special 
duties and internal tariffs, and industry was 
embarrassed by the guild system, an organiza- 
tion which, while good and useful in the middle 
age, was in the eighteenth century a positive 
detriment to free production. But the vast 
mass of the people were far below this more 
fortunate few. The peasants were overwhelmed 
by taxes of the government, the church, and 
the noble. 

It was this condition of France that led 
Michelet to declare that the absolute monarchy 
of France, which supplanted the violence and 
private war of the feudal epoch, was attended 
with more injury to humanity than the feudal 
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régime itself, but a more modern scholarship 
has learned to avoid such generalizations and 
to distrust absolute values in history. Mr. 
James Breck Perkins’s latest work, “‘ France 
under Louis XV.,” is an example of this cau- 
tious, scholarly spirit. Carlyle’s Louis XV., 
«whose whole existence seems one hideous abor- 
tion and mistake of nature,” when reduced even 
to his lowest terms, appears not as an error of 
nature, but as the product of a wrong civiliza- 
tion. Louis XV. was originally a man of easy 
temperament and naturally good judgment, but 
he was indolent and weak-willed, a fact that 
led him to follow the line of least resistance. 
Birth and training made him unable to distin- 
guish between will and self-will, between the 
right of his wishes and the privilege of another. 
Indolence made him indifferent to the vice of a 
highly-wrought and artificial civilization, and 
created an eager craving fornewsensations which 
led him into depths of vileness that parallelled 
the declining days of the Roman Empire. The 
end of the reign of Louis XIV. seemed the utter 
prostration of France; and yet industry and 
commerce under his successor experienced a 
revival. The latter, in spite of absurd regula- 
tions, was prosperous down to the Revolution. 
The peasant, however, remained very miserable. 
The barriers to the free circulation of grain, 
which Turgot attempted in vain to break down, 
stifled agriculture and produced famine. Never- 
theless France managed to live, and even to 
improve, in the time of Louis XV. Under 
Fleury, there was actually a surplus of fifteen 
millions. Mr. Perkins has warm words of 
praise for Fleury, whose real work for France 
seems to have been lost sight of in the splendor 
of Versailles. 

‘The improved condition of the national finances 
under Fleury had a beneficial effect on business, but the 
country owed to him a still greater boon. The coinage 
was at last established on an immovable basis, and this 
measure did more to accelerate the increase of wealth 
and the development of industry than all the commercial 
codes at which Colbert so earnestly labored. For the 
first time in French history, the country enjoyed during 
a long period an unchanged standard of value. As it 
had been fixed, so it remained. . . . By the end of 
Fleury’s long administration, the financial principles 
adopted by him had taken root. Business had improved 
and national income increased. .. . Freed from the 
uncertainties which had threatened them, French trade 
and commerce developed with greater rapidity than at 
any time in the history of the past.” (Vol. I., pp. 91-3.) 

Just at this point comes in the exceeding 
value of Mr. Perkins’s work. The occasion 
of the French Revolution, it is admitted, was 
the great and ever increasing deficit ; but the 
cause of that increase Mr. Perkins attributes 








not so much to the drain of the court, as Taine 
would have us believe, but to the enormous 
treasure expended in unsuccessful war, which 
ruined the state and diminished its prestige. 
In the two years prior to the war of the Austrian 
Succession there was an annual surplus of 
fifteen millions, ‘a phenomenon which was not 
again witnessed under the old régime” (p. 91). 
Mr. Perkins looks at facts with level eyes; and 
his judgment of conditions that prevailed in 
France under the old régime, as compared with 
contemporary history, will arrest attention. 
“The embarrassed condition of the national finances 
was not altogether due to excessive expenditure. . Cer- 
tainly there was great opportunity for retrenchment, yet 
the expenses of the government under the old régime 
were not greater than the country was able to bear ; it 
is doubtful whether the monarchical establishment was 
any more costly than the democratic institutions by which 
it has been succeeded. Wars were more frequent in the 
last century than in this, but while they lasted longer 
they cost less, and the expense of the army in times of 
peace was small in comparison with the sums now ex- 
pended by most European nations. Two million livres 
a year would perhaps represent the sums annually paid 
in pensions to the aristocracy. . . . Such extravagance 
can justly be condemned, yet it is equaled by the salaries 
of an excessive number of minor officials in the present 
French government and is far exceeded by the pension 
list of the United States.* It may, indeed, be said that 
the sums thus expended in our own day benefit larger 
numbers, while those paid out under the old régime 
profited only a small class; and yet, considered as a 
burden on the national wealth, it is questionable if the 
cost of government absorbed any larger proportion of 
the resources of the government.” (Vol. I., pp. 32-3, 


of. p. 41.) 

The truth is that the conditions that pre- 
vailed in France in the eighteenth century were 
not so hard as those in other states of Europe. 
How, then, is the revolutionary tendency that 
was so strong in France to be explained? 
French intellect then led Europe. In the 
eighteenth century France was the centre of 
thought. But its literature had experienced a 
change. The transition from the classic liter- 
ature of Louis XIV.’s time to the philosophic 
literature of Louis XV.’s time was fraught 
with significance for France. This philosophic 
thought became especially vital after the junc- 
tion of the French and English intellects. The 
principles of tolerance and political liberty de- 
rived from England were made known to the 
French with marvellous clearness by Voltaire 
and Montesquieu, who were, however, reformers, 
and not revolutionists like Rousseau. At the 
same time, the economists demanded liberty for 
labor and the abolition of the guilds. These 
ideas penetrated all classes. They were taken 


* The high-water mark of the U.S. pension list is $161,774,- 
282 (1893). 
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up with applause by a society highly wrought, 
sentimental, and seeking excitement. Their 
seed took root in the breasts of the third estate, 
where they were nourished by the wrongs under 
which they suffered, to become at last the symp- 
toms of a revolution unique in history. For the 
enthusiasm of the reformers was parallelled only 
by the unpractical character of their teachings. 
Moreover, the bent of thought in the eighteenth 
century was wholly negative. At first directed 
against the church, about 1750 its point of 
attack changed to the state. Absolutism was 
reaping its reward. Since the government 
monopolized all rights, it was held responsible 
for everything, and every opposition to the 
government was considered laudable. This 
negative character ultimately penetrated into 
purely scientific thought as well. Condillac 
deduced pure sensationalism in mental philoso- 
phy ; Helvetius followed the idea into the moral 
sphere and denied immortality to the soul and 
belief in God. 

But Mr. Perkins has not confined his re- 
searches entirely to a study of the structure and 
character of the old régime, but has endeav- 
ored to unravel the tangled thread of European 
politics in the eighteenth century. The following 
of that thread, however, is a matter of greater 
interest to the professional historian than to the 
casual reader. Mr. Perkins’s volumes are the 
most authoritative attempt yet made to present to 
English readers the history of the reign of Louis 
XV. and the Pompadour. In matter of style, 
some of the author’s sentences are cameo-like in 
definiteness and precision. Take this sentence, 
illustrating the distinction between the great 
and the small nobility : 

“ The country gentlemen were embarrassed because 
their receipts were so small, and the great nobles were 
bankrupt because their expenditures were so large.” 
And could any antithesis be more pointed than 
this ? — 

“ Louis XIV. never abandoned the endeavor to rule 
his kingdom himself; but Louis XV. did not even make 
the attempt.” 

No reader agrees with his author in every 
opinion, and one is inclined to take exception 
to the statement that * It neeeded no prophet 
to discern that institutions which seemed as 
firmly rooted as those of the Medes and Persians 
when Louis XIV. was proclaimed the Great, 
were nearing their end when Louis XV. lay on 
his death-bed” (Vol. I., p. 1),—since even so 
keen a statesman as Frederick the Great, who 
died in 1786, did not foresee the Revolution. 
And parenthetically, apropos of the oriental 





illusion in the quotation above, may we not pro- 
test against a whole procession of ancient and 
oriental dynasties? Is there a cumulative force 
in comparing the French Monarchy to that of 
the Medes and Persians, the czar of Russia, the 
sultan of Morocco, “ Assyrian and Babylonian 
kings,” and “an Assyrian or Egyptian sove- 
reign,” — all in the space of nine pages? Else- 
where Mr. Perkins, in speaking of the fact that 
the French have never succeeded in giving 
coincident and due expression to central and 
local constitutional forces, says of the provincial 
states prior to 89: 

«“ They might have furnished a nucleus for the develop- 
ment of legislative bodies, somewhat akin to the legisla- 
tures of the American States, but the tendency of politi- 
eal change in France was not in that direction; in the 
discussions of the eighteenth century there was little 
demand for any local subdivision of political action; the 
most ardent republican of the Convention was as eager 
an advocate of centralization as Richelieu or Louis XIV.” 
(Vol. I., p. 21.) 

The statement is too strong. The reform ideas 
of Turgot looked to the development of local 
life ; exaggerated local power in the hands of 
44,000 communes was one of the defects of the 
constitution of 1791; moreover, Brissot, who 
had been in America, and his following in the 
Girondist party, were French federalists. 

Finally, however, be it said of Mr. Perkins 
that few writers could so successfully have 
avoided the errors and pitfalls for the historian 
of so complex politics and civilization as that of 
France in the eighteenth century, or carried 
the work to such successful completion. 


JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON. 








THE SCHOLAR AND THE STATE.* 


One of the most marked features of the pro- 
gress of the last twenty years has been the socializ- 
ing of the Christian ministry. A generation ago 
the normal clergyman was not more noticeable 
by reason of his garb and his phraseology than 
by reason of his peculiar outlook upon the 
affairs of the society in which he lived. His 
teaching was theological and doctrinal; his 
atmosphere was traditional and conservative ; 
and his exegesis was largely by way of com- 
mentary on what had already been said by 
fathers, reformers, and more recent divines. 
Authority to him was paramount, and his City 
of God stood, like the ark of Noah, somewhat 

* Tue ScHoLak AND THE Stars, and Other Orations and 


Addresses, By Henry Codman Potter, Bishop of New York. 
New York: The Century Co. 
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apart from the larger world of struggling mor- 
tals. He did not mix himself up with the secu- 
lar questions of the day, and if he did cast his 
vote at elections he had at any rate forgotten 
that his ecclesiastical ancestors a hundred years 
earlier preached election sermons and shaped 
affairs of state. 

The present generation has seen this clerical 
character move into a larger field in two direc- 
tions. On the one hand he has broken some- 
what with the authority that he once held to be 
an adequate reason, and with “‘ lan Maclaren” 
has harked back to “the Mind of the Master.” 
The famous “ Scotch Sermons of 1880” showed 
that he had awakened to his own individuality. 
Dr. Newman Smyth had the year before re- 
vealed to him “Old Faiths in New Lights.” 
On the other hand, in 1889 that noblest prelate 
of the most unprogressive church in Christen- 
dom, Cardinal Gibbons, had set a grand example 
in that great work on “ Our Christian Herit- 
age” which breathes not one word of denomi- 
national teaching, but only the spirit of Christ 
the Savior of society ; and about the same time 
his suffragan bishop of our own state — Bishop 
Spalding of Peoria — had brought together as 
co-workers for humanity “ Culture and the 
Higher Life.” 

The enfranchisement of clerical thought from 
the too dominant rule of pure dogmatic and 
polemic was thus begun, and the social duty of 
the ministry was reémphasized ; and just now 
we have had along the one line Dr. Watson’s 
“Mind of the Master,” Dr. Amory H. Brad- 
ford’s “* The Growing Revelation,” and Presi- 
dent Hyde’s “ Social Theology.” In the other 
line we place the book which is the subject 
of this review — “ The Scholar and the State,” 
by the Episcopalian bishop of New York. Dr. 
Potter has been a man of affairs, and has 
shown himself to be imbued with the largest and 
most generous statesmanship for many years. 
He has done well to collect under one cover 
these essays and orations of the past ten years, 
through all of which runs the thought of the 
responsibility of Christian and educated man- 
hood to our country and our people. A bishop 
was intended to be “an overlooker” for the 
lives and souls of men; and the author of these 
papers has not come short of his calling, either 
in his life or in his utterances. In his essays 
concerning the scholar and the Christian in his 
relation to the state, to service, to the criminal, to 
statesmanship, to American life, the keynote of 
his thought is insight and illumination rather 
than knowledge and mere culture as the goal of 





all acquisition. Learning, attainment, accom- 
plishment, riches, material and mental, are a 
trust for the society which has made all acqui- 
sition possible, and which needs its upper 
classes of mind and of capital as much as it 
needs its humbler workers. 

In the discussion of “ Christianity and the 
Criminal,” “ A Phase of Social Science,” and 
“The Gospel for Wealth,” Bishop Potter speaks 
strong words on the failure of our Christian 
society to do its duty by the delinquent and de- 
fective classes, swinging as it does from namby- 
pamby sentimentalism to unconscious, but none 
the less pagan, brutality. The absurdity, to 
say nothing of the inhumanity, of our apology 
for a corrective system is not more severely 
characterized than is the immorality of our 
ostrich-like method of obliterating suffering by 
bribing it to take its countenance away from 
our doorstep, or the anti-Christian attitude of 
a civilization that turns its back and shuts its 
door forever upon a woman who has fallen — 
fallen by the grace of man. 

In “The Higher Uses of an Exposition,” 
published in “The Forum” just before the 
opening of our World’s Fair, a fearless word 
is spoken for the beneficent and refining and 
sanctifying influences of art and of all the 
products of man’s genius, and a solid middle 
ground is taken between the extremists who 
would that all others might be made to do as 
they do on the one hand, and those on the other 
who would run a wide-open Sunday for the 
benefit of all the sins of the flesh. Along the 
same line of the educative value of the beautiful 
is the plea for the symbolism of religion in 
“ The Significance of the American Cathedral,” 
and the protest against that growing conception 
of the Church as consisting “ mainly of a huge 
auditorium with a platform and a more or less 
dramatic performer and a congregational par- 
lor, and a parish kitchen.” For it is well to 
recognize “that religion has never survived 
anywhere without the due recognition and con- 
servation of the instinct of worship.” Finally, 
in the memorial sermon occasioned by the death 
of Phillips Brooks, entitled «« The Life-Giving 
Word,” is summed up the character of man 
that must make the life which the Master re- 
vealed eighteen hundred years ago the basis of 
modern society.” 


“There is a life nobler and diviner than any that 
we have dreamed of. To the poorest and meanest of us, 
as to the best and most richly dowered, it is alike open. 
To turn toward it, to long for it, to reach up after it, 
to believe in its ever-recurring nearness, and to glorify 
God in attaining it, this is the calling of a human soul ! 
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“A most gifted and sympathetic observer of our 
departed brother’s character and influence has said of 
him, contrasting him with the power of institutions: 
‘His life will always suggest the importance of the 
influence of the individual man as compared with insti- 
tutional Christianity.’ In one sense undoubtedly this 
is true: but I should prefer to say that his life-work 
will always show the large and helpful influence of a 
great soul upon institutional Christianity.” 

The thoughtful words in this volume, from 
a man who has largely taken his place as a 
social force, will come in welcome form to those 
who have heard or read them before, and are 
hoping for the complete socializing of the 
Christian Church both in the pulpit and in the 


pews. Joun J. Hatsey. 








NIPPUR, AND ITS OLD BRICKs.* 


The large-hearted and benevolent members 
of the Archzxological Association of Philadel- 
phia have won the gratitude and admiration of 
the scientific world. Their inspiration and 
offerings have opened the treasure-tombs of 
Babylonia and transferred to the museums of 
oriental antiquities some of the choicest relics 
of primitive civilizations. Under the auspices 
of this Association, Dr. Peters o ized and 
prosecuted, in the face of untold difficulties, 
two campaigns into the heart of old Babylonia. 
In June of 1888 he set out on his first expedi- 
tion with a staff of helpers, assyriologists, inter- 
preter, surveyor, etc., to search for remains of 
old Babylonian empires. He paints in vivid 
colors the extreme annoyances and embarrass- 
ments faced in the organization of the expedi- 
tion, in the securing of a firman from the 
Turkish authorities, and after being granted 
the concession, the continuous and perplexing 
and treacherous chicanery of the local author- 
ities in trying to thwart his plans. Some 
months of time were lost in the aggravating 
delays caused by the Sultan’s too-well-trained 
officials. On December 1, 1888, about six 
months after leaving New York, the Director 
left Constantinople. The members of the ex- 
pedition soon met, and proceeded, almost as an 
ancient oriental caravan, across Syria to the 
Euphrates, thence down that old stream to 
Baghdad. Aside from a few mishaps, the only 
notable discovery was what the Director calls 

*Niprur, on Exprorations AND ADVENTURES ON THE 
EvupPuratTss: The Narrative of the University of Pennsylvania 
Expedition to Babylonia in the years 1888-90. By John Pun- 
nett Peters, Ph.D.,Se.D., Director of the Expedition. In two 


volumes. With Illustrations and Maps. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 








“‘Tiphsah ” (Chapter IV.). From Baghdad 
through devious ways they wend their march to 
Nippur, the site which had been selected for 
excavation. This mound is located about one 
hundred miles east of south from Baghdad, and 
is adjacent to the bed of the old Shatt-en-Nil 
canal. Only the most refined patience and the 
best-trained self-control could have endured 
the contemptible parasitic demands of local 
officials and their subalterns. 

On February 1, the expedition began to erect 
a permanent camp on the summit of Nippur. 
About thirty diggers were soon set to work, 
and these gradually increased, through the de- 
mand of local sheikhs, to a hundred and fifty. 
Trenches were cut in several places, and work 
was carried on simultaneously in the different 
localities. There was anything, however, but 
peace in the camp. Bands of wandering Arabs 
loitered about, begged, stole, and kept the camp 
in a sort of smoking-volcano condition. The 
antiquities discovered were meagre, some of 
them of great value for their age, others of 
slight importance for their modernness. Enough 
had been done to demonstrate that the mound 
covered old and valuable ruins. But the jar- 
ring and jangling and thieving of the Arabs 
grew more and more daring and violent, until 
at 2 a.m. of Monday, April 15, 1889, the bomb 
was lighted by a guard shooting a thief. This 
aroused tribe after tribe for blood revenge, 
until by Thursday, April 18, as the expedition 
was preparing to retreat, treachery set fire to 
their camp, and in five minutes it lay in ruins, 
including three fine horses. Many small val- 
uables, including a bag of gold, had been pur- 
loined by the omnipresent thieves. Only by 
shrewdness and agility were the members of the 
expedition able to escape to boats which carried 
them to Hillah, thence to Baghdad. The Direc- 
tor at this point says (p. 288) : 

“ Our first year at Nippur had ended in failure and 
disaster. I had failed to win the confidence of my com- 
rades. None of them agreed with me in my belief in 
the importance of Nippur, and the desirability of exca- 
vating down to the foundations. The Arabs had proved 
treacherous. The Turkish authorities disbelieved our 
story of Arab treachery, and suspected us of plotting 
with our Turkish commissioner to carry away antiqui- 
ties. I was sick and nervous, having suffered for two 
months almost incessantly from severe facial neuralgia 


and consequent sleeplessness.” 

To add another weight to the scale, all the mem- 

bers of the expedition resigned before Baghdad 

was reached. Thus apparently the first cam- 

paign terminated in a disaster and a catastrophe. 
The second volume describes the campaign 
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of 1889-90, which was conducted with fewer 
experts, under less difficulties, and with the 
benefit of the varied experiences of the first 
year. The superstition of the natives was used 
by the Director to a fine advantage in showing 
them that their (the natives’) ill fate in the face 
of the late cholera scourge was due to their ill 
treatment of the first campaign. This secured 
almost unmolested continuity in carrying on 
excavations. Three-quarters of this volume 
sets forth the marvellous archeological signifi- 
cance of this campaign. Instead of four boxes 
of antiquities secured in 1889, this campaign 
packed and shipped thirty-six, besides a coffin 
and a half-dozen door sockets. These boxes 
contained eight to ten thousand inscribed tablets 
or fragments of tablets, and several hundred 
inscribed stones and stone fragments, among 
which were the oldest inscriptions theretofore 
discovered in Babylonia. The foundations of 
what they termed “the oldest temple in the 
world” were laid bare. The complete plan 
and character of this is fully described, and the 
inscriptions found in and about its walls tell us 
that it was a powerful institution at about 
4000 B.C. The bricks of Ur-Gur and Bur-Sin 
2800 B.C. were found in its upper walls. The 
court of columns was another precious archi- 
tectural find, where they discovered round col- 
umns resting on square bases. Many important 
inscriptions from the Cosean dynasty of the 
thirteentk century B.C. were brought to light. 
In fact, the entire campaign seems to have been 
conducted on a shrewd, wise basis, and to have 
yielded large results for times antedating 
Abraham by 1,500 to 2,000 years. 

The story is told in a simple, clear, and vivid 
manner, much of it giving us the day and often 
the hour of the occurrence of the events. The 
volumes are admirably illustrated with half- 
tones of the monuments, of mounds, and of 
personages connected with the campaigns. The 
vividness of delineation is greatly enhanced 
by detailed plans of the hill Nippur, and of the 
foundations which were uncovered. Volume I. 
has a valuable appendix from Dr. William 
Hayes Ward’s diary of the Wolfe expedition 
in 1885 ; and Volume II. bas another of twelve 
plates of objects found, which will be of unusual 
interest to scholars. 

The Director of the expedition is to be con- 
gratulated on the persistency and pluck with 
which he has executed his plans, and on the 
issuance of these beautiful and valuable vol- 
umes. They are gems of the bookmaker’s art. 


Ira M. Price. 
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Of the two works of fiction left unfinished at the 
death of Robert Louis Stevenson, “ Weir of Her- 
miston ” is the more remarkable for its sheer crea- 
tive strength, its delineation of character, and what- 
ever other features belong to fiction of the more 
enduring sort ; while “St. Ives” bears the palm as 
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a mere narrative of exciting adventure. In point 
of style, both fragments are in the rich manner of 
the author’s later years, and each of them may be 
read with lingering delight. “St. Ives,” moreover, 
turns out to be much more of a book than we had 
expected, for Stevenson’s work does not break off 
until the three-hundredth page is well passed, and 
the pattern of the whole so well marked out that 
one might imagine most of what was left untold, 
without the friendly offices of Mr. Quiller-Couch, 
who has undertaken the delicate task of supplying 
the closing six chapters. The romance is of thrill- 
ing interest, combining, as it does, the adventures 
of a French prisoner escaped from the Castle of 
Edinburgh with a highly satisfactory sort of love- 
story. Those who are fanatical in their devotion 
to Stevenson’s memory will probably resent the in- 
trusion of an alien hand at the close, but for our 
part, we must express our gratitude to the distin- 
guished writer upon whom has devolved the some- 
what thankless labor of working out the author's 
conception. Mr. Quiller-Couch has a very pretty 
style of his own, and if he indulge at times in a 
certain extravagance or whimsicality of invention, 
he has on the whole done his work admirably, and 
we have no quarrel with him for having failed to 
attain the impossible. 

One approaches “ The Christian” with a certain 
prejudice against it, based partly upon the self- 
advertising methods of its author, and partly upon 
the morbid sentimentalism and tawdry rhetoric that 
are sure to be found in his work. It is something 
of a relief, then, to discover that the book is not 
nearly as bad as might have been expected, and that 
its very obvious defects do not deprive it of the 
power both to interest and to stir its readers. This 
power belongs to the theme quite as much as to the 
execution, for the professional moralist, whether in 
orders or not, can always make an effective appeal 
to his hearers by contrasting the Christianity of 
the New Testament with the parody that mostly 
takes its place in modern society. Now Mr. Caine 
writes primarily as a moralist, and there is no mis- 
taking the fervor of his conviction that modern 
society is rotten to the core. The unfortunate thing 
about his performance is that it knows not the virtue 
of restraint; that it becomes vehement and even 
hysterical, and thus half defeats its purpose. Think 
of Dr. Ibsen’s Brand, from which all such figures 
as Mr. Caine’s Christian derive, and the difference 
between art and journeyman-work becomes apparent 
enough. And then Mr. Caine’s hero is only a Brand 
manqué, which makes another big difference. But 
in spite of his vacillation, he interests us, and we 
follow his tempestuous career with a certain amount 
of sympathy, although not as much as the author 
would evidently have us accord the subject. To run 
amuck through society, as John Storm sees fit to do, 
is not likely to result in reforming the world, and 
the way of Erasmus is usually better than the way 
of Luther. As for Glory, the heroine, she would 
be a nice girl if she had another name, and could 





have cultivated a less affected style of letter-writing. 

Books in the new-old fashion of romantic histor- 
ical fiction are so much of a piece that when we 
have stated the period and the chief historical char- 
acters with which such a work is concerned there 
seems little or nothing more to say, as the machin 
and the trappings may easily be left for granted. 
Mr. S. Levett Yeats, in “The Chevalier d'Auriac,” 
writes of the last stand of the League, of Henry of 
Navarre, and the Dake of Sully. He has a love 
story of the approved conventional type, a series of 
desperate adventures and escapes, and the usual 
swaggering hero. In the authorship of such a ro- 
mance there is hardly a trace of individuality. Itis 
all done to pattern, and the name on the titlepage 
might be that of Mr. Weyman, or Dr. Doyle, just 
about as well as the name that we actually find there. 

“The Fall of a Star” is the story of a crime, of 
the criminal’s ingenious efforts for concealment, and 
of the clever way in which it is brought home to 
him by a couple of amateur detectives. The hero 
is a very wicked villain indeed, who is also a rising 
English statesman, the hope of a great party. He is 
both a Jekyll and a Hyde, although the two char- 
acters are blended (except in one scene) instead of 
being sharply differentiated. The story is not ex- 
actly brilliant, although not without entertaining 
qualities and reasonably exciting chapters. 

“In the Days of Drake” is a short historical 
novel by Mr. J. S. Fletcher, who has done good 
work in this field before, and who has a very pleas- 
ant way of telling his tales. The hero is an English 
lad, kidnapped by a Spaniard, taken to Mexico, and 
given into the tender hands of the Inquisition. He 
is condemned to the galleys, and lives in a floating 
hell until rescued by an English ship, which proves 
to be no other than that in which Drake is making 
the first circumnavigation of the globe. Thus our 
youth becomes a part of that glorious emprise, and 
when he returns to the home that had long mourned 
him for dead, soon sets matters to right, both with 
his sweetheart and with the villain who had sought 
to compass his destruction. 

“ His Majesty’s Greatest Subject ” is a historical 
romance of the future instead of the past. It pre- 
tends to be the story, revealed after his death, of 
the man who, early in the twentieth century, saves 
a revolted British India to the Empire. He does 
it by taking the place and character of his twin- 
brother the Viceroy (who has died suddenly), cut- 
ting off cable communication with the rest of the 
world, and then proceeding to suppress the revolt 
in his own way, at the same time pacifying the na- 
tives by a series of administrative reforms. The 
story has a real lesson for the English statesman, 
the lesson that Mr. Kipling has done so much to 
emphasize. It is that the government of India 
should be left to deal with its own problems in its 
own way, unhampered by cabinets and parliament- 
ary commissions. And the merit of the book lies 
in the force with which this message is conveyed, 
and the evident wide acquaintance of the author 
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with Indian affairs. The book is hardly literature 
in the most catholic sense of that term, and the 
puerilities of its sentimental passages are such as to 
excite the derision of even the uncritical. 

Mr. Howells has appeared to much better advan- 
tage of late in his shorter stories than in his more 
pretentious novels. There is so much sameness in 
his minutely photographic descriptions of our con- 
temporary society, that, in spite of their shrewd 
humor and sure sympathy, they become wearisome 
after the first hundred pages or so. But an “idyl” 
having the dimensions of “ An Open-Eyed Conspi- 
racy,” which may be read at one short sitting, 
affords the pleasantest of entertainment, and, despite 
the fact that even when treated within such limits 
the material for the sketch seems scanty, the reader 
is on the whole well rewarded for his attention. 
This story of Saratoga is a very pretty piece of work, 
and we are glad that it has been added to the author's 
studies of commonplace humanity. 

Mr. Bret Harte’s new novel does not offer any- 
thing strikingly new either in character or incident. 
He has often entertained us with stories of “strikes” 
in mining-camps, and frontier ruffians of various 

pes, and belles of the village developed into fine 
(and faithless) ladies. Jack Hamlin, too, is nearly 
always with us in Mr. Harte’s pages, and we are 
seldom deprived of some striking contrast between 
the early privations and the later opulence of the 
principal characters. All these clichés, and others 
equally familiar, reappear in the “form ” of “Three 
Partners,” and we find them all welcome and of 
perennial interest. The plot of this novel is exceed- 
ingly complicated, and the reader grows breathless 
in his attempt to keep up with the development of 
the narrative; but the author must be accepted 
upon his own terms, and, with all his obvious faults, 
he remains as fascinating as of old. 

Mr. Samuel Harden Church, the author of a 
popular biography of Cromwell, has essayed to bring 
his hero into a work of fiction, and has produced a 
very readable historical romance of the invasion of 
Ireland by the Parliamentary army in 1649. The 
incidents are all of the stereotyped sort; the hero 
falls in love with a fair enemy, achieves the difficult 
task of protecting her without failing in his duty 
to the Parliamentary cause, wins her love and is 
duly united to her in wedlock, suffers disgrace in 
the eyes of his General and regains favor by an act 
of bravery, finally passing through the wars un- 
scathed and settling down to his hardly won happi- 
ness. We have read it all many times before, and 
expect to read it many times again with the same 
unflagging interest. The author is a staunch be- 
liever in Cromwell, and stoutly defends the Irish 
campaign and the horrors of Drogheda as justified 
by the circumstances of the war. He is clearly in 
full sympathy with his hero when he represents him 
as speaking in these terms: “ Men are already call- 
ing this campaign the Curse of Cromwell. We shall 
have much abuse on that score. The day may come 
when academic statesmen in England will refer 





to this policy as a blunder and a crime. But the 
Lord commanded His captains of old to smite His 
enemies and to slay whole nations ; and verily now, 
even now, Jehovah hath directed our progress to 
the castigation of this people, that they may be re- 
claimed from their errors and their fair land res- 
cued from its disorders.” 

The theme of “ The Stand-By ” is a fine one, but 
the author has elected to treat of it in a spirit which 
goes far to repel sympathy. That the law should 
be both respected and enforced, and that even a bad 
law demands no less consideration than a good law, 
are general propositions to which every candid and 
intelligent mind must assent. But when, as in the 
case of the present novel, an attempt is made to 
enlist our sympathies in behalf of the sanctity of 
law, it is surely a wanton sacrifice of effectiveness 
to make the conflict between law and lawlessness 
centre about a piece of legislation that is offensive 
to all healthy political and social instincts. What 
Mr. Dole has really done in this novel is to merge 
his defence of a great principle into a mere brief 
for the prohibitionist, and our admiration for the 
fine fighting qualities of his hero has all the time to 
contend with a feeling that he might have found a 
far worthier employment for his energies than to 
enlist them on the side of the fanaticism that usually 
characterizes what are oddly enough known as 
“temperance” movements. The narrow attitude 
of the author, in spite of his show of fairness in 
argumentation, is revealed when we find him de- 
fending, not only the enforcement of a bad law (in 
which his position is impregnable), but also the 
retention of the law upon the statute-book. We 
believe firmly in what the surprised New Yorkers of 
@ year or two ago learned to call “ Rooseveltism,” 
but we believe also that the true mission of “ Roose- 
veltism ”’ is to open men’s eyes to the ill-advised and 
reckless character of a great deal of our meddle- 
some law-making. 

The fabrication of a novel has come to be a very 
easy task for Mr. Marion Crawford. By long years 
of practice at the art, he has provided himself with 
a collection of puppets, characteristically labelled 
and costumed, and standing in orderly array upon 
the shelves of his private cabinet. To produce a 
new book, all that he has to do is to make a judicious 
selection from these figures, touch them up a little, 
perhaps hastily shaping two or three others of the 
same general sort, and arrange the group in some 
pleasing new combination. The result is such a 
book as “Corleone,” now before us, or any of the 
other books that are sure to follow as long as the 
industry of the craftsman and the patience of his 
public hold out. We have always thought Mr. 
Crawford’s “Saracinesca” books the best of his 
entire output, for, while their characters may hardly 
be called creations, they are faithful studies of an 
interesting series of types, and, what is more to the 
point, of types which no one before Mr. Crawford 
has presented with so much skill, sympathy, and 
inventive resource. The hero of this new book is a 
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Saracinesca, the oldest son of Corona and Sant’ 
Tlario, and its theme is the siory of his love for a 
Sicilian girl, who is supposed, until the very end of 
the novel, to have come from the Corleone stock — 
“the worst blood in all Italy,” as we are told with 
somewhat wearisome iteration. It is all the time 
difficult to believe that so pure-souled a heroine 
should have sprung from so corrupt a race, although 
water-lilies do blossom upon the bosom of the 
swamp, and we learn with much relief that she had 
been stolen in infancy, and that her real family is 
above reproach. The story is surprisingly interesting 
in its main episodes, and even the hackneyed tale of 
the priest accused of murder, and unable to defend 
himself because the confessional seals his lips, is 
treated in a fashion at once fresh and dramatic. 
Finally, if one would know the real meaning of the 
sinister word mafia, we cannot do better than refer 
him to this book by a writer who knows the Sicilian 
character as intimately as if to the manner born. 
The surprising versatility of Mr. Paul Leicester 
Ford is once more illustrated by his “Story of an 
Untold Love,” which surely has nothing about it to 
suggest his story of “The Great K. and A. Rob- 
bery ” or his learned edition of “The New England 
Primer,” and little to suggest “ The Honorable Peter 
Stirling.” It proves to be a very charming and 
delicate piece of fiction, in the form of a diary pri- 
vately kept by the hero, and triumphing so com- 
pletely over the difficulties inherent in that form 
that its choice is amply justified. We cannot, how- 
ever, accept as a probability the central situation of 
the book, for it is impossible to believe that the 
heroine, who had known her lover so intimately in 
childhood, could have failed to recognize him when 
their intercourse was renewed later in life. But 
without this assumption, the story could not have 
existed, so we must be content to take the exception, 
and think no more about it. A more serious prob- 
lem is offered by the conduct of the hero in lending 
his literary talents to his employer, and thereby 
deceiving his friends and the public. The fact 
that this is done for the praiseworthy purpose of 
obtaining money for the payment of a debt of honor 
makes the question one of a delicate casuistry, but 
we cannot hold the hero quite blameless. Nothing 
remains to be said except that the diary in which 
these things are set forth falls by accident into the 
hands of the heroine, and that the untold love is 
thus all told at last, receiving its due reward. 
Several novels dealing with the history of the 
colonial and revolutionary periods have recently 
been published, affording a pleasant indication that 
our writers of fiction are becoming more and more 
cognizant of the fact that they need not leave home 
in search of effective themes. While these books 
(with a single exception ) are not remarkable, they 
provide agreeable reading, and should not go un- 
mentioned in sucha summary as the present. Colonel 
H. R. Gordon’s “ Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas,” is 
a tale of the siege of Detroit by that famous leader 
in the year 1763. It is a story of the sort that 





Cooper loved to tell, and has all the incidents and 
characters — the scout, the captive maiden, the 
ambush, and the rescue — that so appealed to o 
youth. While a story of a somewhat amateurish 
sort, it is not without both interest and excitement. 

Miss Augusta Campbell Watson’s “ Beyond the 
City Gates” has also something of the amateurish 
quality, although the writer has set her name to 
several earlier books. It is a romance of New York 
in the last days of the seventeenth century, when 
the English government had just replaced the Datch, 
and Captain Kidd was the terror of the worthy 
burghers. The redoubtable pirate, although he does 
not make a personal appearance in these pages, has 
a good deal of indirect influence upon the plot, 
which concerns a pretty Dutch maiden and her two 
lovers — the one a dissolute associate of buccaneers 
and cutthroats, the other a worthy young giant of 
sober mercantile pursuits. The story is a pretty one, 
and virtue properly triumphs in the end, although 
the heroine has some dark hours before the clouds 
roll away from her life. 

“A Soldier of Manhattan” is a romance of the 
war which ended in the capture of Quebec and the 
triumph of England in the New World. Its chief 
excellence is in its depiction of the feelings of rivalry 
between the colonial and British forces, a rivalry 
which, although it did not prevent them from fight- 
ing side by side in opposition to the common enemy, 
foreshadowed clearly enough the time when they 
should be arrayed against one another. This par- 
ticular aspect of the temper of the time seems to be 
presented more clearly than we have hitherto viewed 
it in the romantic fiction dealing with the period in 
question. The book is full of exciting adventure, 
tolerably good fighting, and fairly acceptable ro- 
mantic sentiment. But the author has not risen to 
the occasion offered by the memorable exploit of 
Wolfe, and his description of that epochal engage- 
ment is tame in comparison with what other writers 
—notably Mr. Gilbert Parker—have made out of it. 

“In Baff and Blue” is a story of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and calls for no further comment than 
the statement that it tells pleasantly enough, but 
with slight spirit or vividness of description, the 
familiar story of the operations about Philadelphia. 
The usual love story is interwoven with the tale of 
battle, and a happy conclusion is in due time reached. 

“A Colonial Free Lance” is a far better book 
than any of the historical novels thus far discussed, 
and in reading it we feel for the first time that the 
trick of such writers as Mr. Stanley Weyman and 
their congeners has been successfully caught, and 
its application transferred to the field of American 
history. Here are indeed a spirited style (although 
far from perfect), a variety of invention, a rapidity of 
movement, and a general brilliancy of execution that 
hold the reader from beginning to end, and give him to 
the American revolutionary struggle the same sort of 
romantic interest that attaches to the story of the 
English Commonwealth or the Napoleonic wars. 

A work of larger dimensions, both material and 
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moral, is offered us in Dr. Mitchell's “« Hugh Wynne, 
Free Quaker,” which we are inclined to think the 
most important novel of the American Revolution 
thus far written, and which adds a bright spray to 
the author’s already considerable collection of lau- 
rels. Dr. Mitchell's literary work always commands 
respect, and this particular work may claim a con- 
siderable measure of admiration as well. The hero 
of the book is a young Philadelphian of Quaker 
family, carried away by the hot temper of the time 
from the restraints imposed by his training, and 
finding in active service for his country a finer ideal 
than could be provided by the tradition of non- 
resistance. He becomes estranged from his father, 
achieves for himself an honorable career as a soldier, 
and wins the woman of his love. The historical 
material imbedded in this romance embraces all the 
important happenings from the Stamp Act to York- 
town and the treaty of peace, and is handled in a 
way that evinces both sound scholarship and the 
artistic instinct. Perhaps the finest thing in the 
book is the characterization of the hero’s father — 
a Quaker of stern and almost fanatical type, and 
a creation of the most unquestionable vigor and vi- 
tality. Although the narrative is without exciting 
effects, and never even verges upon the sensational, 
it is possessed of absorbing interest, and will always 
have an honorable place in American fiction. 

The familiar statement that history repeats itself 
is well illustrated by the author of “ Captain Shays,” 
a novel of the “critical period ” of our history. In 
styling the leader of Shays’s Rebellion “a populist 
of 1786,” Mr. Rivers has emphasized the fact that 
social discontent is much the same thing in one age 
as in another, and that the demagogue uses in about 
the same way the opportunity offered him by a pe- 
riod of “hard times.” As he remarks, “the spirit 
of Daniel Shays still lives in the hearts of some of 
those leaders who are showing the farmers the wrong 
path, and who have nothing in view but their own 
selfish ends.” 

Last in this group of historical novels comes “ A 
Loyal Traitor,” which is a sea story of the War of 
1812. The surprising adventures of the hero will 
appeal to boys of all ages, and, if our credulity is 
sometimes taxed overmuch, we are hardly allowed 
to realize the fact, so swiftly does the narrative move 
from excitement to excitement. The element of fem- 
inine interest is lacking, although the author works 
in a commonplace young woman upon two or three 
occasions, and pretends that she is the heroine. This 
is merely a concession to a conventional demand, 
and must not be taken seriously. The book would 
be no whit less interesting were the fair Mary left 
entirely out of its pages. The author can tell a capital 
story of naval adventure, but there is no sentiment 
in him, and he bungles the love-story sadly. 

A group of novels by Chicago writers calls for a 
few words of comment, perhaps the most noticeable 
thing about these books being the fact that no one 
of them is concerned with the city with which its 
author is identified. Mr. Opie Read takes us to 





Mississippi for a scene and Mr. Chatfield-Taylor to 
Washington, while Mr. Larned is satisfied with 
nothing less remote than the Pyrenees, and Mr. 
Horton bids his readers set sail for “the isles of 
Greece.” Mr. Read’s “Bolanyo” is the story of 
an actor, landed in a Mississippi town as the result 
of an explosion in a river steamer, cared for by the 
leading politician of those parts, persuaded to under- 
take the management of a local playhouse, and 
nearly lynched as the result of an unfortunate mis- 
understanding. The real interest of the book is 
supplied by neither the hero nor the story of his 
love for Senator Talcom’s married daughter, but 
rather by the picturesque figure of the Senator him- 
self, who is a distinet type, delineated with consider- 
able skill. In spite of a certain stiffness of dialogue 
and a lack of the finer graces of literary art, the 
story is an entertaining one, and exhibits construc- 
tive talent in a marked degree. 

Pride, according to Pope and Mr. Chatfield-Tay- 
lor, is “ The Vice of Fools” which pointed a moral 
for the former and provided the latter with a title. 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has been cultivating the epi- 
gram more assiduously than ever, and his novel 
fairly bristles with the shafts of wit and wisdom 
that go to make up the preterraturally clever con- 
versation of his characters. The thing is neatly 
done, but it does not seem altogether worth doing. 
Strip the book of these verbal trappings, and nothing 
worth considering remains. The author has here- 
tofore shown some ability to deal effectively with 
life, yet he now gives us nothing but the chatter of 
a few puppets, and would have it pass for a picture 
of Washington seciety. Even so impossible a volte- 
face as is executed by his General Lloyd in the 
closing chapters does not arouse a protest, for there 
is nothing real about the General anyway — except 
his clothes and his manners — or about any other 
figure in the book. And all the while the nerves 
are being rasped by an endless string of epigrams 
that make one long for relief in the form of some 
display of genuine human feeling. 

Mr. Larned, in his “ Arnaud’s Masterpiece,” can 
hardly be credited with a hold upon life, any more 
than can the author of the book just before men- 
tioned, but he gives us at least tender sentiment and 
the vision of beauty in nature and in art. His 
charming tale is of the simplest in theme and dic- 
tion. It has caught something of the spirit of me- 
disval romance, and suggests to the reader, now 
the story of Aucassin and his love, now the wonder- 
imaginings of William Morris. While the author 
has not succeeded altogether in excluding modern 
modes of feeling from his work, he has nevertheless 
woven a web of delicate and graceful fancy about 
his painter-hero and the two maidens whose fates 
are entangled with his own. 

Mr. George Horton, although he has been serving 
his country in the Athenian consulate for several 
years past, may be reckoned a Chicagoan, and his 
“ Constantine” given a place in this section of our 
review. The book gives us some interesting bits of 
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description, and a considerable quantity of quaint 
Greek ceremonial and folk-lore. Incidentally, it 
tells a moderately interesting story of the reign of 
King Otho, a story not very well constructed, but 
saved by its pretty style and somewhat novel ma- 
terial. The tragic outcome rather jars upon the 
reader in view of the cheerful tenor of what has 
gone before, although fair warning of what may be 
expected is provided in the opening chapter. 

The young writers of the hour who affect “style” 
and write story after story without having anything 
worth relating would probably dismiss with a very 
superior sort of sneer such a collection of tales as 
* Susan’s Escort and Others,” recently brought to- 
gether from various periodicals by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. But the larger-minded critics who, 
while appreciative of the virtue of literary form, 
think a story none the worse for displaying some 
inventive skill, or for reflecting a wholesome and 
genial personality, will not be disposed to scorn the 
entertainment offered by such a volume as this. 
There are nearly a score of pieces altogether, some 
based upon very slender conceits, others elaborating 
@ more substantial idea, and all attractive in more 
waysthanone. Their homeliness makes no demand 
upon high-wrought emotions, and their whimsicality 
keeps the reader alert for the fresh surprises that 
await him at every turn. We are frequently re- 
minded of the odd fancies of Mr. Stockton, but with 
the difference that the matter-of-fact manner is here 
not assumed as a literary device, but is rather the 
most natural form of the author’s expression. 

Colonel Johnston’s new volume, “Old Times in 
Middle Georgia,” is a collection of a dozen or more 
tales and sketches of life in the State which he 
knows so well, and of the bygone period of which 
he retains so mellow yet vivid a memory. It isa 
phase of life which we should hardly know at all if 
it were not for this writer’s happy and genial tran- 
scriptions from the book of his recollections. The 
stories are largely in dialect, but it is both accurate 
and inevitable, and our old quarrel with dialect 
writing does not extend to such a case as this. 
Colonel Johnston is facile princeps among the story- 
tellers who have kept alive in literature the memory 
of the old South; his sketches have a tenderness of 
sentiment and a persuasive charm that bring his 
books close to our affections, for there somehow 
shines through them the light of a gracious and large- 
hearted personality, and reading them we learn to 
know the writer almost as well as we do the people 
who inhabit the old time world that he restores for us. 

The name of M. Jules Claretie is one that does 
not suggest the writer of fiction, yet the brilliant 
critic and playwright has recently made two ventures 
in the field-of romance, and both of them have found 
English translators. “The Crime of the Boulevard” 
might, indeed, have found a better one, for the 
version in which it is offered to the English-reading 
public is very slovenly, the work of a person who has 
neither accurate knowledge nor the least sense of 
style. The book is a detective novel of considerable 








ingenuity, although its denouement is made to result 
from an utterly impossible occurrence—the retention 
of a photographic image upon the retina of a dead 
man’s eye. The detective methods by which the 
murderer is tracked and trapped differ from those 
of Sherlock Holmes and Monsieur Lecoeq in their 
reliance upon what we may call psychological indi- 
cations, the start of the guilty person at the artfully 
contrived speech, the unconscious admission made in 
the unguarded moment. The book has a vein of senti- 
ment which relieves the grewsomeness of its theme, 
and brings it into touch with ordinary human life. 

The sentimental element is even more marked in 
“ Brichanteau, Actor,” M. Claretie’s other book, 
which has the good fortune to be translated into 
graceful and idiomatic English, We may hardly 
call it a novel, for it tells no connected narrative, 
bat is rather an autobiographical series of episodes 
in the life of a professional comedian. If delinea- 
tion cf character be the chief test of excellence in a 
work of fiction, this book must be given a high rank. 
The character of Brichanteau is thoroughly genuine, 
in its drawing so shaded as to bring out the most 
delicate nuance ; he compels both our admiration 
as an artistic creation and our affection as a fellow- 
creature. M. Sarcey, in a cordial introduction to 
the volume, describes its hero as “the actor en- 
amoured of his art, but who, for one reason or 
another, has not achieved success ... a failure 
without melancholy or envy, an optimist failure. 
. . - Brichanteau is charming because he is always 
treading the boards, because he believes in good 
faith that his life is a drama in which he plays the 
principal part.” M. Claretie has described with 
delightful irony this ridiculous side of the character 
of his hero, “ who wears in ordinary life the nod- 
ding plumes of the stage.” We need say no more 
to show that Brichanteau is a charming companion, 
and that M. Claretie’s book is a human document of 
the most genial and enjoyable kind. 

Witriam Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Townsend MacCoun, as author 
sketches of the and publisher of “The Holy Land 
Bey Sent. in Geography and History,” has ren- 
dered a lasting service to teachers in the Sunday 
School as well as to students of Palestinian history. 
In these two handy little volumes, which may be 
slipped within the pocket, he has given the results 
of three years’ labor. The first volume contains 
over fifty geological and topographical maps — a 
superb presentation of the physical characteristics 
of the land, based upon the researches of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. These are accompanied by 
a descriptive text. The second volume contains 
some sixty general historical maps, and upwards of 
thirty plans of towns and environs. This volume 
gives an excellent sketch of Palestinian history from 
the earliest days to the close of the Crusades in the 
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thirteenth century. While the author in this sketch 
has assumed the integrity of the Biblical account as 
against the school of destructive criticism, he has 
availed himself of the whole literature of his sub- 
ject, from Ewald to Edersheim, Graetz to Hilprecht 
and Petrie, and has made a most satisfactory sum- 
mary. The large collection of maps is an admir- 
able feature, in which every device of the engraver 
and the colorist has been employed to enable the 
student to realize the land of the Bible. A few 
points are open to criticism. It would have been 
better, in citing the authorities, to give volume and 
page. In two of the maps — Nos. 59 and 94 — 
Alexandria and Persepolis are allowed to appear 
long before they were founded. In all other cases 
modern names and places are italicized, or else are 
distinguished by different coloring. The map of the 
beginning of the fifth century should divide Phe- 
nicia into Maritima and Libanensis, as is done on 
the map following ; and Syria in both maps should 
be divided into Prima and Secunda. On the first 
of these maps Scythopolis ( not Scythapolis) is placed 
too far from the Jordan. Schiirer is frequently 
spelled without the umlaut mark; and we note in 
one case Lenormand for Lenormant. These are, 
however, but small flaws in a work so generally 
commendable. 


It was Goethe who said, “All my 
writings are fragments of a great 
confession,” and the critics, as a rule, 
have assumed the same thing of Shakespeare, espe- 
cially of his Sonnets. But so great has been the 
divergence of opinion with respect to the nature of 
this confession that the controversy gathering about 
them has become one of the most voluminous in 
all literature. The latest addition is by Mr. Edwin 
James Dunning in “ The Genesis of Shakespeare’s 
Art” (Lee & Shepard); and it must be granted 
that he has made a new furrow in this much- 
ploughed field. Mr. Dunning believes the Sonnets 
to be autobiographical, but in a less material sense 
than is commonly supposed. The supreme expres- 
sions of devoted love in the first series are not ad- 
dressed to William Herbert or any other, but refer 
symbolically to his own Muse or guiding genius ; his 
admonitions to the youth to marry express the poet’s 
desire to spur his own fancy to invention. In the 
series expressing his jealousy of others, especially 
of some rival poet, he confesses his early dependence 
upon models, his imitation of the “ fine filéd phrase” 
of earlier poets. The “dark lady” is not Mary 
Fitton or any other person in the flesh, but under 
this figure Shakespeare records his own struggles 
between idealistic art, false in its very perfectness, 
toward a more realistic art, ugly of aspect but in- 
wardly alluring. Thus, in Mr. Dunning’s opinion, 
the Sonnets as a whole are the outpouring of Shakes- 
peare’s art-consciousness, and the record of his 
growth in finish, understanding and power as an 
artist. This is something quite new in the ssthetic 
interpretation of these poems, and makes of them a 
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self-revealing sequence in a more exalted sense than 
any previous critic has su, It will not, of 
course, appeal with equal force to all readers ; many 
have already come to conclusions too fixed for change; 
yet every new theory tends to increase the never- 
abated interest of three hundred years in these 
wonderful poems of “infinite variety,” charm, and 
mystery. Peete oi bana a 
Ai General Jacob D. Cox, once com- 
battle of the mander of the twenty-third army 
Gaem corps, has already given proof of his 
ability as a military historian in his two books for 
the “ Campaigns of the Civil War ” series, on “The 
Campaign of Atlanta” and “The March to the Sea,” 
published some fifteen years ago. He has now taken 
up his pen again to give a more detailed account of 
@ portion of the subject of his second work in a new 
book entitled “ The Battle of Franklin ” (Scribner). 
He says, in his justification, that “ when a battle 
proves to be a turning-point in decisive campaign, 
—when it marks the beginning of the end in such 
a contest as our Civil War,— when it justifies the 
strategy of such a leader as Sherman in his division 
of his forces in Georgia and making the March to 
the Sea,— when in addition to this the combat may 
be fairly said to be a crucial experiment in the prob- 
lem of attack and defence of fieldworks in an open 
country,— we can hardly place a limit to the desira- 
bility of detailed knowledge.” The author has had 
the advantage of the completed publication of the 
“ Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies,” and it is the completion of this great record 
which has induced General Cox to tell again the oft- 
told tale of the battle of Franklin. His work is a 
valuable contribution to our military history, and the 
narrative is told in a style that combines the knowl- 
edge of the warrior with the skill of the literary 
artist. The value of the book is enhanced by several 
maps from the official records. The work is thor- 
oughly well done, and will hardly require to be done 
again, despite the little controversy as to leadership 
between Generals Cox and Stanley, which is a side- 
issue. 


To see one’s people yield before the 
invader; to see one’s ancestral cus- 
toms supplanted by those of the hated 
conqueror ; to see one’s religion replaced by a for- 
eign creed,— these things are hard to bear. Yet 
these things have beer borne all through our own 
land, through Mexico, and through Central America. 
The native populations have been reduced, their 
whole mode of life has been changed, their religions 
have been replaced. Few of the stories of these 
changes have been preserved ; all would be of thrill- 
ing, though sad, interest. Sometimes the Indian 
turned, in a vain effort to resist the new-comer. The 
story of one of these fruitless resistances is told in 
dramatic form, by Dr. D. G. Brinton, in the little 
book entitled “ Maria Candelaria” (David McKay). 
The Tzentals lived in Chiapas, now the southern- 
most state of Mexico. In culture they were the 
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equals of almost any people in the Isthmian region. 
Reduced by the Spaniards in 1523 or 1524, they 
revolted in 1528, but were quickly resubjugated. 
They remained under Spanish control quietly until 
1712, when a stroke for freedom was made under 
the leadership of an Indian girl— Maria Candelaria. 
An attempt was made to restore the old government, 
revive the ancient customs, and rethrone the ances- 
tral religion. For a time everything seemed to be 
in her favor; but troubles arose, misunderstandings 
and treachery appeared, and the cause was lost. It 
is the closing scenes in this insurrection that Dr. 
Brinton dramatises. His book is at once interesting 
and a study, which reveals Indian thought and life 
with considerable probable accuracy. 


A pretty book which anticipates the 
Suotich cathetral. holiday season is that on “ Ely Ca- 

thedral,” by the Dean of Ely (im- 
ported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons). One 
of the most beautiful of English minsters is here 
chronicled by one who is able to speak with author- 
ity, and full justice is done to the matchless octagon 
tower, and its noble artist Alan de Walsingham. 
Here are most interesting details as to the construc- 
tion of this famous octagon. Wonderful oak timber 
Old England produced in the fourteenth century ! 
The angle posts are each 53 feet long and 3 feet 4 
inches by 2 feet 8 inches in their other dimensions. 
Alan took much trouble to find trees sufficiently 
large and sound, “searching far and wide, and with 
the greatest difficulty finding them at last, paying a 
great price for them, and by land and sea trans- 
porting them to Ely.” While the book is in sub- 
stance made up of two “ Extension ” lectures deliv- 
ered by the Dean, and is therefore popular in treat- 
ment, lovers of old Ely and its shrine will here find 
much to stir their recollection pleasantly, and the 
scholar may find in the appended notes valuable 
contributions on “ Liber Elieusis” and the monas- 
tery rolls. 


Twocharming volumes fresh from the 
press of Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
bear the name of William Hamilton 
Gibson. They are a parting gift from a hand stilled 
in death ; and it is with a sense of personal bereave- 
ment one turns over their fascinating pages. Facing 
the title-page of “ Eye Spy,” a portrait of the author 
is presented in a characteristic attitude, gazing in- 
tently into the heart of a flower to read some ex- 
quisite mystery folded away from the view of the 
casual observer. In “My Studio Neighbors” he 
is seen again in the secluded spot where he painted 
his pictures and wrote his pen-sketches, or found 
inspiration for both in the myriad pkases of ani- 
mate or inanimate nature surrounding him. It is, 
perhaps, our farewell interview with one who never 
failed to delight and instruct with his ingenious and 
picturesque portrayal of the wonders he discovered 
in the structure and behavior of bird and insect and 
their near allies in the floral world. Both volumes 
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are made up of short papers, each an in 

and valuable story illustrated with drawings of deli- 
cate beauty. The instinct of the poet and the sin- 
cere feeling of the nature-student are apparent in 
every bit of work that bore the signature of this 
lamented author. 


The . “Natare’s Diary” (Houghton), com- 
calendar and piled by Mr. Francis H. Allen, will 


attract the eye by its tasteful exterior. 
It is done up in green, the cover and the smooth- 
cut edges of the leaves wearing the pleasing tints 
of earth’s drapery in the summer season. The right- 
hand pages of the volume are left vacant for notes 
by the reader; those on the left contain extracts 
arranged in the order of a calendar, one or two for 
each day in the year. All speak of some aspect of 
nature, chiefly of the landscape in the varying sea- 
sons. Nearly three hundred of the selections are 
from Thoreau; the remainder are taken from a 
dozen well-known authors. A sameness results 
from this narrow range, which detracts from the 
interest of the compilation. Thoreau has written 
upon nature with fervor and beauty; but many 
others have equalled or surpassed him in imagery 
and diction, as, for example, Mrs. Celia Thaxter and 
Col. T. W. Higginson, both of whom the compiler 
has wholly left out of his account. 


Mr. Bertram C. A. Windle’s handy 


on English little book entitled “ Life in Early 
anata Britain” (Putnam), covering in a 


popular way the whole field of English Archwology, 
has grown out of a series of familiar lectures. The 
style is attractive throughout; the material and its 
treatment are variable. Some chapters are capital, 
others are poor. The worst is that dealing with the 
Paleolithic Period, in which the subject is poorly 
presented and the British material sadly neglected. 
The work deserves on the whole high praise. It 
will be a great help to the traveller. A brief out- 
line history of the succession of peoples on Britain’s 
soil —such as this is — will render much that is seen 
in museums comprehensible and interesting. Not 
the least valuable part of the book is an appendix 
wherein is a list of places, geographically arranged, 
where British antiquities may be studied either in 
the field or in museums. 


John Lincklaen, of Amsterdam, jour- 
neyed to America in 1790, and pen- 
etrated the woods and swamps of 
western New York for the purpose of studying the 
‘“‘ Mapple Sugar ” industry as an investment. k 
of the material interest was the philanthropic motive 
of competing with the slave labor of the sugar- 
producing South. Although the venture was not 
successful, and Mr. Lincklaen soon assumed the 
surer remuneration attaching to the agency of the 
Holland Land Company, he left a legacy to all pos- 
terity in the “ Journals ” which he kept of his jour- 
neys in the backwoods. While devoid of political 
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interest, these journals give a vivid realization 
of pioneer life and early hy. They are 
brought out by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, with 
accompanying notes and maps, thus constituting a 
real addition to the library of the student of early 
New York and Vermont history. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Mr. John Morley’s Rede lecture on “ Machiavelli,” 
published by the Macmillan Co. in a thin volume, revives 
the old regret that the author should have found so lit- 
tle time of recent years for literary production. Were 
it not for politics, we might have had a long series of 
just such essays as this — graceful, ripe, scholarly pro- 
ductions —and English literature would have been so 
much the richer. How happy was the writer’s choice 
of a subject in the present instance is shown by the 
amount of discussion that has been provoked by the 
essay. Most of our modern statesmen have gone to 
Machiavelli’s school, and some of them have bettered 
the instruction ; nothing could well be more timely, 
then, than an analysis of the Machiavellian theory of 
government, made by a man who has himself for many 
years been in the thick of modern political life. 

“The Yersin Phono-Rhythmic Method of French 
Pronunciation, Accent, and Diction” (Lippincott) is 
the work of two young women, Mlles. M. and J. Yersin, 
who have had much practical experience as teachers of 
the French language, and who have now sought to im- 
part (as far as it is possible for the printed page to do 
80) the method by which they instruct their pupils in 
French phonetics. The work is eminently practical, 
and is provided with a very sensible introduction. Two 
other text-books in this language are the “first year” 
of Mr. C. F. Kroeh’s “ Three-Year Preparatory Course 
in French” (Macmillan), and Mr. Francis Tarver’s 
“French Stumbling- Blocks and English Stepping- 
Stones ” (Appleton), a helpful book for beginners. 

Recent texts for teachers of English include the fol- 
lowing: “Cymbeline,” edited by Mr. A. J. Wyatt, 
and “The Tempest,” edited by Mr. F. S. Boas, both 
published in “ Heath’s English Classics ”; also, issued 
by the same publishers, “The Ancient Mariner,” edited 
by Mr. A. J. George; “The Flight of a Tartar Tribe,” 
edited by Mr. G. A. Wauchope; and “ Enoch Arden” with 
the two “ Locksley Hall” poems, edited by Mr. Calvin 
S. Brown. From Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. we have 
“The Revolt of the Tartars,” edited by Mr. A. S. 
Twombly; and a thin volume of “ Reading Courses in 
American Literaturt;” by Mr. Fred L. Pattee. “The 
Expository Paragraph and Sentence ” is an elementary 
manual of composition by Mr. Charles Sears Baldwin 
(Longmans). 

The inventor of “Love’s Messages” (Crowell) has 
added a new terror to life. This publication takes the 
form of a cheque-book, and upon each leaf are printed 
a text and a stanza of pious verse. The purchaser of 
the booklet is supposed to detach the cheques and send 
them to his friends, recording upon the stubs the names 
of the victims of his impertinence. It would not be so 
bad if only the verses chosen had any poetical value, 
but with the exception of a (misquoted) stanza from 
Christine Rossetti and one or two other selections, they 
are of the most commonplace and uninspiring character. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


The Whitaker & Ray Co. of San Francisco announce 
for early publication a one-volume edition of the com- 
plete poetical works of Mr. Joaquin Miller. 

The Maemillan Co. now publish in a single volume 
the two parts (which have hitherto appeared separately 
of Mr. Ernest Arthur Gardner’s “ Handbook of Gree 
Sculpture.” ; 

A fifth edition of Mr. Saintsbury’s “Short History of 
French Literature,” with the section on the nineteenth 
century practically rewritten, is about to issue from the 
Clarendon Press. 

The Rev. Henry Van Dyke’s “ Little Rivers” and 
“ The Poetry of Tennyson ” are two new volumes of the 
charming “ Cameo Edition ” of favorite books, published 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Volume V. of Miss Wormeley’s translation of Moliére, 
just published by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, includes 
three plays — “ L’Ecole des Femmes,” “ L’Ecole des 
Maris,” and “ Monsieur de Pourceaugnac.” 

“Rome,” by Miss Mary Ford; “France,” by Miss 
Mary C. Rowsell; and “Old Tales from Greece,” by 
Miss Alice Zimmern, are three history books for chil- 
dren just published by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 

« Voices of Doubt and Trust” (Brentano’s) is a com- 
pilation of selections (mostly good ones) in prose and 
verse from a wide range of modern writers who have 
touched upon the fundamental problem of religious 
belief. Mr. Volney Streamer is the editor, and his 
book is pleasant to handle and to read. 

Colonel F. R. Wingate’s translation of Slatin Pasha’s 
“Fire and Sword in the Soudan ” has just been reissued 
in a popular edition by Mr. Edward Arnold. The book 
has been shortened for the present purpose, and made 
more strictly personal than before, and the illustrations 
are retained. 

We have received from the Art Association of Port- 
land, Oregon, a neat “ Catalogue of the Corbett Collec- 
tion of Casts from Greek and Roman Sculpture” 
owned by that institution. The book is a compilation 
from the similar catalogue of the Boston Museum, with 
some additional matter contributed by Mr. Richard 
Norton. 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen is to be given a reception by the 
Twentieth Century Club on the afternoon of November 
17, and will deliver his first public lecture in Chicago on 
the evening of that day. The next reception of the club 
is set for December 6, upon which occasion Mr. Anthony 
Hope Hawkirs will discourse on the subject of “ Ro- 
mance.” 

Bulwer-Lytton’s “The Last Days of Pompeii” and 
Lever’s “Charles O’Malley” have been issued in the 
“ Illustrated English Library,” of which Mesars. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons are the American importers. In regard 
to illustrations, mechanical make-up, and cheapness of 
price, this series compares favorably with any other line 
of reprints of standard fiction now on the market. 

Recently published text-books in science include the 
following works: “Practical Electrics” (Spon and 
Chamberlain), “a universal handy-book of everyday 
electrical matters,” now in its fifth edition; “ Popular 
Readings in Science” (Longmans) by Messrs. John 
Gall and David Robertson, now in its third edition; 
« Laboratory Directions in General Biology” (Holt), 
by Dr. Harriet Randolph; “ An Introductory Course in 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis ” (Ginn), by Dr. Percy 
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Norton Evans; “ Physical Bapesimenth' ” (Ginn), a 
manual and note book, by Dr. Alfred P. Gage; and 
“Physics: The Student’s Manual for the Study Room 
and Laboratory ” (American Book Co.), by Dr. LeRoy 
C. Cooley. 

The beautiful “Gadshill” edition of Dickens, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chapman & Hall and imported in 
this country by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, is now 
about half completed, the latest addition being “ Dom- 
bey and Son” in two volumes. The illustrations and 
elegant typography, together with Mr. Lang’s prefaces, 
should make this edition the standard one for the library. 

The Alumni Association of Franklin’ and Marshall 
College have begun the publication of an “Obituary 
Record” for that century-old institution. The first 
number, a volume of nearly two hundred and fifty 
pages, brings the record up to the present year, and 
hereafter annual supplements are promised. One may 
become a life subscriber to this publication for the sum 
of two dollars. 


“The Students’ American History,” by Mr. D. H. 
Montgomery (Ginn), is a more extensive work than 
the author’s “Leading Facts of American History,” 
and designed for students of somewhat maturer growth. 
It is an admirable text-book, the product of wide ex- 
perience in both teaching and writing, amply illustrated 
with the right sort of material, supplied with helps for 
further study, and altogether deserving of the highest 
commendation. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. are the publishers of the following 
text-books: “The Study of Medieval History by the 
Library Method for High Schools,” by Mr. M. S. Get- 
chell; “ Exercises in Greek Composition,” based on 
Xenophon, by Mr. Edwin H. Higley; “ Maldon and 
Brunnanburh,” edited by Dr. Charles Langley Crow; 
and “The Science of Discourse,” a rhetoric for high 
schools and colleges, by Mr. Arnold Tompkins. The 
latter is a new edition of a work first published eight 
years ago. 

The following mathematical text-books have just been 
received by us: “A Brief Introduction to the Infinite- 
simal Calculus” (Macmillan), by Dr. Irving Fisher; 
“The Elements of Geometry ” (Holt), by Mr. Henry 
W. Keigwin; “Elements of Constructive Geometry ” 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.), from the German of Herr K. H. 
Stéeker by Mr. William Noetling; “Famous Problems 
of Elementary Geometry ” (Ginn), from the German of 
Dr. F. Klein by Messrs. W. W. Beman and D. E. Smith; 
and an “ American Comprehensive Arithmetic” (Amer- 
ican Book Co.), by Mr. M. A. Bailey. 

Mr. John Osborne Austin, of Providence, has com- 
piled a “ Roger Williams Calendar,” in the form of a 
substantial volume of 366 pages. Each day of the year 
has a pithy extract from the great apostle of liberty of 
conscience, and a satisfactory index is added. It will 
be news to many that Roger Williams now and then 
dropped into poetry, and the following is one of several 
curious examples: 


Precisely what the Stanhope Essay is, or how it 
originated, we do not at present remember ; but that 
essay for 1897 is furnished by Mr. John Buchan, Exhib- 
itioner of Brasenose College, and its subject is Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh. It is published in Oxford (R. H. Blackwell) 





in a duodecimo of seventy-eight pages. It is not a bio- 
graphy, but, as its name implies, an essay ; and it seeks 
to sketch Sir Walter’s character “roughly and erudely ; 
to trace the war of motives which at all times beset 
him ; to find, in short, in his temper and talents some 
explanation of the cruel circumstances of his fate.” 
And it does all this in a manner with which the reader 
can find no fault. 








LisT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 180 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1 since its last issue.]} 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 

sta of Rin ee aoe on Blackwood and 
his Sons, the’ Magazine iends Mrs. oe 

In 2 vols., with portraits, large 8vo, ear Charles Scri' 

ner’s Sons. $10.50. 

The Diary of Master William Silence: A Study of Shakes- 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right Hon. D. H, 
Madden, ao gilt top, uncut, pp. 386. Longmans, Green, 


an. ph. ‘Treasury of Songs « and 
Selected, with 


b Lae 9 - With ve vig- 
Notes, by Francis i 
nette, 16mo, uncut, pp. 275. ee 


x... Arthur and the Table pe: Tales Chiefly after the 
Old French of ney of With an account of 
urian romance, and Notes, oe illic ‘Wells Newell. 
ughton, & Co. 


In2 Me 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. 


American Ideals, and Other Essays, Social and Political. By 
Theodore Roosevelt. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 354. G. 
Patnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

A History of French 5 gees ae By Edward Dowden, 
D.Litt. 12mo, ge aa ** Literatures of the World.” 
D. Appleton & 

A Correspondence t 4 John Sterling and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. With a sketch of Sterling’s life a 
Edward Waldo Emerson. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
Houghton, &Co. $1. 

Literary Statesmen and Otbers: Essays on Men Seen from 
a Distance. By Norman - 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 208. H.S. Stone & Co. 

Little Rivers, and The Poetry ~r Tennyson. By Henry 
Van Dyke. “Cameo” editions; each with etched frontis- 
pecs, 18mo, gilt top. Charles Scribner's Sons. Per vol., 


The Charm, and Other Dra Room Plays. By Walter 
Besant and Walter esha Foe 12mo, gilt top, pp. 275. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 

The Beauties of Marie Corelli. Selected and arranged, 
wah Goantherepenmaa au fannia esten. jee 
top, uncut, pp. 124. J. B. Lippincott Co $1.25 


Maldon and eh Le Two Old lish Seuss of 
—_ Edited b {Age Langley Crow, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 


Practical oan oe Young Writers, Readers, and Book 
rederic Lawrence eae. 12mo, pp. 77. 


Self-Cultivation in English. By George Herbert Palmer, 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 32. ‘T. ¥Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
Po and Bp woes be Mpg = yee te Me Aldrich. 
* Riverside ’ ition ; in 8 vols., wi otogravure 
trait, 12mo, gilt tops. Houghton, ‘Mifflin & Co. Boxed, 812. 


SS gilt top, uncut, pp. 345. 


The Works of Molitre. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
W . Vol. V.; 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 331. Roberts 
Brothers. $1.50. 
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vol., 
HISTORY. 
of the Commonwealth te, 
1649-1660. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A. Vol. II., 
Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 


The Growth of the French Nation. By George Burton 
Adams. Illus., 12mo, pp. 350. Co. $1.25 net. 
The Story of an Irish Sept: Their Character and Struggle 
to Maintain their Lands in Clare. By a Member of the Sept. 
Oe ne ers oS 339. J. B. Lippincott 
The War of the Theatres. By J H. Penniman. 8vo, 
ie. mpm Pennsylv: Publications.’’ Ginn 
‘The Conaness of the Sioes. C. nw. New, re- 
vised, ition ; 12mo, 
Carlon & Hollenbeck. $1. ~ 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By William Milligan Sloane, 
Ph. D. Vol. [V., concluding the work. LIllus. in colors, 
ete., 4to, pp. 313. Century Co. $7.50. (Sold only by 


subscription. ) 
“ Blanche Athena, Clou With port a a 
ena portrait, 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 344. fivnei Asedld. $3 
ba = all oe Charles Jared inoweath 


By his grandson, 
With “iano, gilt top, uncut, 
= = J. + Pion te h = 


POETRY. 
Poems Now First Collected. By Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 210. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50. 
The Death of Falstaff, and Other Poems. By L. Bruce 
ae 2mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 102. Baltimore: Cushing 


Songs Ysame. By Annie Fellows Johnston and Albion 
Fellows Bacon. With frou ispi ey Sean GSU Sent, 
pp. 126. L, C, Page & Co. 

Murillo’s Slave, and Other Rag By H 


elen Hinsdale 
Rich. Wi 


ith portrait, 12mo, pp. 192. Fond MaNalin aCe. 


FICTION. 
Corleone: A Tale of Sicily. By F. Marion Crawford. In 
2 vols.,16mo. Macmillan Co. $2. 
What Maisie Knew. B may 5 James. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 470. H.S. $1.50. 
The Mystery of Choice. B eben W. Chambers. 16mo. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 
The Invisible Man: A Grotesque Romance. By H. G. 
Wells. 16mo, pp. 279. Edward Arnold. $1.25. 


The Story of Ab: A Tale of the Time of the Cave Men. By 
y Waterloo. A ae gilt top, uncut, pp. 351. Way 


& W $1.50 
The Vice of Fools. By H. C. Chatfield-T zc. 2 ns. 


16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 310. "HL S. Stone 
Lawrence Clavering. ag E. W. Mason. 12mo, pp. 372. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 
A Queen of Hearts. By Elizabeth Phipps Train. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 280. J. B. Lippincott’ Co. $1.25. 
Netherdyke: A Tale of the “F Five.’ B 
Charleton. 12mo, uncut, pp. 306. ward 4 . 
Free to Serve: A Tale of Colonial New York. By E. Ray- 
ner. 12mo, uncut, pp. 434. Copeland & Day. $1.50. 
The Count of Nideck. A from the French of —_ 
mann-Chartrian by Ralph Browning Fiske. [llus., 12mo. 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 377. L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 
Wag h Willinox yo 16mo, gilt top, 


bd B 


top, uncut, pp. 211. 
Thro’ Lattice- Windows. Ww. J. Dawsee. 16mo, uncut, 
Doubleday & 


pp. 384. ure Co. $1.25. 





A Colonial Witch: hevagh Gy mAh y, oF gp dy 
Colony of Connecticut. By Frank Samuel Child. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 307. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25. 

In Search of a Religion. By Dennis Hird. 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 245. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Clash of Arms. By John Bloundelle-Burton, 12mo, 
pp. 326. D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 


16mo, gilt top, 


The Pride of the Mercers. By T. ©. DeLeon. soe oh 
ors i J. B. Lippincott Co 


° By Kate M. Cle 


Bee t By Mes Mary J Holmes, 12mo, pp. 393. 
True Detective Seiien ao the Archives of the Pinker- 
tons. By Cleveland Moffett. 16mo, pp. 250. bleday 

& McClure Co. $1. 
ie. 18mo, gilt top, 
eee 75 ets ” 
Within * sears of Great Tom: Stories of ‘Modern Oxford. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 309. Oxford, England: R. H. Blackwell. 
Seven Smiles and a Few Fibs. By Thomas J. Vivian. 
Illus., 18mo, gilt top, pp. 195. F. Tassipeen Naty. 50 cts. 
Tales of the West. By various writers. Illus.,24mo, pp. 195. 
“Tales from McClure’s.”’ Doubleday & McClure Co. 25 cts, 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


miggurie and pry on the Euphrates : 
e Narrative of ioe University of P: lvania Expedi- 
tion to Babylon in the Years a . By John Punnett 
Peters, Ph.D. Vol. II., Second Cam Illus. rlaree 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 420. G. P. Paes Sonn ‘$2.50 
bag et oa Sy Adventures of an Semesn 
wi at Plevna and =o 1877-1878. 
Sandee BoA. ete al mere 
es, i tand 0, uncu! 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. se 
With weno ‘Headquarters in eee By General J. 
von y portrait maps, large 8 vo, 
uncut, me. 261. ‘* Wolseley Series.”” Charles Scribner's 


Chronicles of Tarrytown and Sleepy Hollow. By Edgar 
Mayhew Bacon. Illus., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 163. G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLI TI Cs. 


Economy, Pc 
ited by 


$7.50 net. 
Inequality and Progress. By George Harris. 12mo, gilt 
oa Houghton, Mifiim & Co. $1.25. # 


The Coming People. By Charies F. 7 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 209. T. Y. ell & Co. $1. 


The Study of City Government: An Outline of Municipal 
Functions, Control, and tion. By — = Wilcox, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 268, Co. $1.50 

THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
The Evolution of the Idea of God: An Inquiry into the 


Origins of Religion. By Grant Allen. Large 8vo, pp. 447. 
Henry Holt & $3. 

The Theology ofan ‘Evolutionist. By L ase. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 191. a . $1.25. 


oe Institutions, 


entary.”” 
The Oxford Self-Pronouncing Bible. ‘~ 3. Teacher's ed- 
ition. Ilus., are, gilt edges, pp. 1624. Oxford University 
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By Albert Banks, D.D Aner ote eis Coen e 
12mo, gilt top, pp = Eaton & Mains. $1.20. its Institutions. Charles Morris “lime. tee" 
B ay ney a 12mo, ey matt th 3B inca Oo SL. 
y 
90 cts. ry ion, Accent, Diction s French awa By M. 
The Picket Line of Missions of the Advanced and J. Yersin. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 245. J. B. Co. 
Guard. various authors ; with Introduction by Bishop | The Advanced Music Reader. Frederic H. 
Ww. x. 12mo, pp. 321. & Mains. 90 cts. and Thomas Tapper. Large pp. 320. 
History of Missions. Fy ee eonet Bites, Book Co. $1. 
wits = ys) = fy Co. 75 cts. She Gateare Seneet 2 ag and 
ere God. Richard Gallienne. 16mo, uncu Laboratory. - Cooley, . 12mo, 
pp. 37. T. ¥. Crowell & Co, 50 ets. > aor, Beck 
PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS. ‘old. Edited by Lawl Gator Soweto San. Easy 
Social and terpretations in Mental Develop- Holt & Co. 90 cts, 
ment: A Social Fraaee. | © lames Mark | University Tutorial Series. New vols.: Tutorial 
Baldwin. vo, pp. 574. Macmillan .60 net. i . M.A., and G. H. 
: Ite b _ Hygiene, and Se.D.; Books L-IV,, by R Deakin, M.A. 
By Marie de Manacéine. 1 pp. 341. “ Each 12mo. New York ; Hinds & N. 
temporary Series.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. | Seven of the “Causeries aortas de By Sainte-. 
The Mathematical chology of Gratry and Boole. opited by 9 Melee Haagen, 6.0. 16mo, pp. 176. 
Translated from the of the higher calculus into Henry & 75 cts 
that of y Mary A Brief Introduction to Calculus. By 
$1.25 net. Irving Fisher, Ph.D, 16mo, pp. 84, Macmillan Co. net. 


Pp. . . 
Happiness as Found in Ferethought minus as Deere 
By Horace Fletcher. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 248. Ss. 


wee i ee m Wont tans. from the Ger 
my Aad Vol. I nya te 
Co. $2.25 vo, uncat, pp. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 
mtee Doodinge to Science. By John Gall, M.A., and 
wid Robertson, M.A. Third edition ; illus., 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 392. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 
ed mee Pe deen tii By 


Po 


Daniel Giesed F. edition ; illus., 

pp. 220. atc P fee $2 
Binds Oo Neighbors iia uaintance By Mase | Pi 
sb tateodustion Wr 4, = % py lie 
nye my a. Best ne tome pron $2. 


How to Read a Pebble. By Fred L. Charles, M.S. pies. 
. Austin, Ill.: The Author. Paper, 25 


ART AND ARCHEOLOGY.— MUSIC. 
on Decorative Art and 


Fanaa, D. Of ihe Bro ealt 619. i Rodeo 
Mifflin & Co * $4. Us., OVO, top, pp. 
A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. me? Ernest Arthur 
Gastese, 5-8. Illus., 12mo, “ Handbooks of 
Archeology nd wb vy a Maem “wh $2.50 net. 
Epic of : An 
Wagrer’s Ni Nibelunges eh a ” By Freda 
16mo, uncut, pp. 185. J. B. Co. 
Stories of Famous Songs. a. 5 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 426. J.B. Lippincott Co. $2. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 


COLLEGE. 
Bibliogra; of Education. Will S. Monroe, A.B. 
12mo, 1am op 00 2 ucation Series.” D. Ap- 
Selections from the Author’s 


aban Ways: ure: Belag, Selections 
“Studies of with Some Additional Matter 
By James Sally, McA. M.A. 12mo, pp. 193. D. Appleton & 


Polyhymnia: A Cellestion of Quartets and Oheennay fev 
oices. arranged b John St. Dutt. 
With frontpice large fo, 3 ver, Burdett & 








Gems of School for Children of All Ages. Selected 
and Carl Bots Large 8vo, pp. 190. American 


A.M. 12mo, pp. 320. Book Co. 65 
Grammar School Arithmetic, by Grades.- Edited by Elia- 
kim ings Moore, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 352. 
Book Co. cts. 
Famous Problems of a 
and D. E.Smith. 12mo, pp. 80. Ginn & Co. 55c. 
a teh Analysis: 


Chemical An Introductory Course. 
ao aes Norton Evans, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 83. Ginn & 


The Plant Baby and its Friends: A Nature Reader for 
eee Illus., 8vo, pp. 155. Silver, Burdett & 


Payacel 5 
45 cts. 


Pp- 
De Quincey's Revolt of the Tartare. Edited by Alexander 
8. Twom! With portrait, 12mo, pp. 81. Silver, 
Burdett & 


Un Deame Boer De Don Jeauete Rane edited by 
ohn E. Matzke, 12mo, pp. 107. “Teatro Ee- 
Jenel.” Wm. R. Jenkins. Pane. 6 obs. 
HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 
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Undine, F. de la Motte Founué; illus. by Rosie M. M. "THE. PATHPINDER — the national review vuorta. 
Nicholson. to. BiH. Rossi $100.” otia\wekay1bctx Cheapest review panes 0S 
The Ian Maclaren Year-Book. With portrait, 16mo, gilt Sn SAEED, Wattage, D0. 
~~ any me $1.25. by EW Monthly Cumulative Index to Periodicals. 
~ Kemble. Folio 4 = es + theta men eee 
~ by Chloe B 
J i PUBLIC LIBRARY, Crevexanp, On1o. 
a Iilus., x1 ephapeerants aoe A.C. McClurg 


Taken from “Life”: and Verses. 
pp. 146. Doubleday & McClure Co. 75 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


16mo, uncut, 


By P. C. Ash ; 
L, Bewkstad. ee 
& Son. $2. 


Edited by W. I. Adams. 
Illus. from i 
Beboe khan large 8vo, gilt edges, pp. 141. 


How to Build a Home: The House Practical. B 
C. Moore => 12mo, gilt top, pp. 158. 


color designs by Paul de Longpré. Large 4to. F.A. 


Spur. By Col. George BE. Waring, Jr. With 
portrait, 16mo, pp. 245. Doubleday & Las Oe. $i. 
= Yutzo at 763. ye Shed. Second 
The Chatelaine. By G. E. X. 12mo, uncut, pp. 211. P 

Panl Book Co, $1.50, Se 

Golfing Papers. Andrew Lang and others. 

ny Lémo, pp. 120. New York: 

A of Easy Lettering. By J. Howard Cromwell, 
B. 12mo, pp. 26. Spon & Chamberlain. 50 cts. 

RICHARD HERBERT ABMS, A.B., Professional Tutor, will 


receive pupils in Chicago after 1, 1897. 
Address, 125 Lake Shore Drive, Cuicaco. 


R OBTAININ' QUESTIONS Shakespeare, 




















Scarce and Miscellaneous Books. 
Americana, Poems, Fiction, etc., 





Including Thackeray, Lever, q 
Jefferies’ Hardy. Books llusated by Gand K Grakshank, 
Phiz, ete, The and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World issaed 
sent post free on i Books t.— Watrer T. 
Sprncer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 





Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F-., 601 E. F., 1044. 

FOR eS Siar _ eg co Pen), No. 1. , 

FOR POD 1010, 108 ee we reer Si 
STIC in fine 

FOR aumetes USs & sshaeaiainaadaata 

Other Styles to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 

Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 





36 a to he The Standard Biank Books. 
Sotusgabe’|:* shuntaanensl Glee Sid Sialdh daly) by 





THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
eee ae 
sellers and stationers. =e a 

Offices and Salesrooms: 101 & 103 Duane 8t., NEW YORK CITY. 


CRITICISM, ADVICE, 
AL. 


uthors’ =: 
pency 


and 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director » 100 Pierce ° 
Mention The Dial. Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), Nsw Yorxr. 





to M88. of all kinds. 
REFERENCES : Noah Brooks, 
Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia 
Ward W. D. Howells, - 








ised topically arranged 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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H. A. KELSO, Jr., ALBERT E. RUFF, 
Director of Piano Department. Director of Vocal Department. 
MAY DONNALLY KELSO, 

Director of Dramatic Department. 





THE » 
KELSO-RUFF SCHOOL 
Musical and ‘Dramatic -Art, 
HANDEL HALL, CHICAGO, 


Offers superior advantages to Students desiring 
instrudtion in Music, Oratory, or 
the Drama. 





Mr. Kelso bas just published a new work, in 
two books, treating of the Pedals, their relation 
to natural movements and to the science of acous- 
tics. Signs are employed to indicate the exact 
movements of the wrist used in executing each 
illustration. They contain many original chap- 
ters on subjects not heretofore formulated for 
teaching purposes. For sale at the School. 


LA PORTE CARRIAGE CO., 
LA PORTE, INDIANA. 
Manufacturers of 


FINE VEHICLES & SLEIGHS. 


Excellence of style and thorough 
workmanship guaranteed. 


A FULL LINE OF TRAPS. 








Write for Catalogue. 


The Washburn Book ° 
about Mandolins 
and Guitars. | 


Anyone interested in the subject of man- 
dolins and guitars can obtain a beautiful 
book about them free by writing to Lyon 
& Healy, Chicago. It contains portraits 
of over 100 leading artists, togetber with 
frank expressions of their opinion of the 
new 1897 model Washburn Instruments. 
Descriptions and prices of all grades of 
Washburns, from the cheapest. ($15.00) 
upwards, are given, together with a suc- 
cinct account of the points of excellence 
which every music lover should see that 
bis mandolin or guitar possesses. 
Address 


LYON & HEALY, 
No. 199 Wabash Avenue, . . . CHICAGO. 


Will be Published Wednesday, Nov. 17. 
The Victorian Classic. 


A volume ially to the Holidays, but 
also in ial demand — the richest, most luminous, 
most helpful and beautiful of modern poems, 


Tennyson’s 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Descriptive and analytical Preface by Henry VAN 
Dyke; exquisitely illustrated by Harry Fenn. Ele- 
gantly printed, bound in silk, boxed, $3.50. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 


47 East 10th St., New Yorx. 
SEND FOR OUR LIST OF CHOICE READING. 











GARRETT NEWKIRK, M.D., 
DENTIST, 
31 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. 





T. 8. B. DIXON. D. 5. FLETCHER. 


DIXON & FLETCHER, 
Patent Attorneys, 
Suite 1541-42 Monadnock Block, Cmcaco. 
We would like to have you 


EXAMINE AND CRITICIZE 
Our large and very handsome stock of Fall suitings, 
feeling sure that we can gratify your taste, among our 
1001 patterns, and can suit your pocket book with our 
business suit price, $15 to $40. 
NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, - - CHICAGO. 








WHIDDEN’S  _ C@erecially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 
Best and for Everybody. 
KNOBEL’S NATURAL 'Y GUIDES. 
Trees; 2, Ferns; 3, Butterflies; 4, Beetles ; 5, Moths ; 6, Fishes ; 
z 2 A Filze Bach thoseresed, toes peper, te: 
EVERY BIRD. By R. H. Howe,Jr. l0mo .....-.- $1.00 
GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA. By F.A. Bates... .. . 1.00 
WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. ByGoodale. .... . 7.50 
FERNS OF NORTH AMERICA. By Eaton, 2 vols. - 40.00 
SEA MOSSES. By A.B. Hervey. Colored plates... . . 2.00 
MOSSES OF NORTH AMERICA. By Lesquereux. ... =. 4.00 
STUDY OF INSECTS. os. MO ws cece 3.75 
IN PORTIA’S GARDENS.  e 
Mr. Sloane illustrated. 16mo, $1.50 
MOTHS By 8. F. Denton. ee maey 


AND 
ay ae - $6.00 
ot Boars ae ‘All sorts of Natural History Books. Us 


, Publisher, 18 Arch St., Boston. 
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DODD, MEAD’ & COMPANY 


ANNOUNCE 


The Ninth Tbousand of 


Dariel : 


A ROMANCE OF SURREY. By R. D. 
Buiackmore#, author of “Lorna Doone.” 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


The Ninth T bousand of 
The Potter’s Wheel. 


By Ian Mactaren, author of “The Mind 
of the Master,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Fourteenth Thousand of 


in Kedar’s Tents. 


A NOVEL. By Henry Seton Merrt- 
MAN, author of “The Sowers.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


Are 
You Going 


South ? 

Then make 

the trip over the famous 
Queen & Crescent Route. 
Historic and scenic country 
en route, vestibuled trains 
that have no equal 

in the South, and the 
shortest journey possible. 
You save a hundred miles of 
travel to the most important 
Southern cities via the 
Queen & Crescent. 





ue for information to 

. C. Rimearson, General Passenger Agent, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Send 10 cts. for fine art colored Lithograph of Lookout 
Mountain and Chickamauga. 








_ 


AMERICAN 


COLONIAL TRACTS 


MONTHLY 





NUMBER SEVEN NOVEMBER 1897 





IE NEW LIFE OF VIRGINIA: DECLARING 

THE FORMER SUCCESS AND PRESENT 
ESTATE OF THAT PLANTATION, BEING THE 
SECOND PART OF NOVA BRITANNIA. PUB- 
LISHED BY AUTHORITY OF HIS MAJESTY’S 
COUNCIL OF VIRGINIA. LONDON: IM- 
PRINTED BY FELIX KYNGSTON, FOR WIL- 
LIAM WELBY, DWELLING AT THE SIGN OF 
THE SWAN, IN PAUL’S CHURCH-YARD, 1612. 





PRICE 25 CENTS $3.00 A YEAR 





Published by 


GEORGE P HUMPHREY 
ROCHESTER NY 














Climate 
Cure ot New Mexico 


and ARIZONA. 


The SALT RIVER VALLEY of Arizona and the 
various Health Resorts in NEW MEXICO 


Are unrivalled for the relief of chronic lung and 
throat diseases. Pure, dry air; an equable tem- 
perature; the proper altitude; constant sunshine. 

Descriptive pamphlets issued by Santa Fe 
Route Passenger Department contain complete 
information relative to these regions. 

The items of altitude, temperature, humidity, 
hot springs, sanatariums, cost of living, medical 
attendance, social advantages, etc., are concisely 
treated from an impartial standpoint. 

Physicians are respectfully asked to place this 
literature in the hands of invalids who need a 
change of climate. 

Address W.J. BLACK, 

G. P. A., A. T. & 8. F. Ry., 


Torrxa, Kan. 
Or C. A. HIGGINS, 


A. G. P. A., Cacao. 
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OLD TESTAMENT: MANUALS: 60.) 


Suitable for the Examinations of the College of Preceptors, etc. 
BY THE 
REV. H. M. CLIFFORD, M.A., 
Wanxam Cotiecs, OxForD; AND Excxswens, | 
These are the only Manuals whieh ousit frou the Text the passages not usually read in public. Also the only 


aod wean (i.) The Notes oppdsite the Text. 
(ii.) References to every Person and Place mentioned in each Book. 
(ili.) Questions upon each Book, with Réferences to the Answers. 

Over 50,000 copies have been sold, and they have been highly commended by the Headmasters of Harrow, 
Rugby, Shrewsb * Cheltenham, and 100 other Masters and Mistresses and C . These Manuals are as cheap 
as any that are pu lished, varying in price from 25 cents to 40 cents each. They will be found very suitable for 
Claas Seeeling £0-INg. Sas Day Severe Se FRNy pe ae Oe eee oer eee 
tudy 








Also in Preparation for Examination: 


HANDBOOK TO Price. 
GENESIS . 40 cents. 
ExoDUS. . ‘ 40 cents. 
JOSHUA and JUDGES . 25 cents. 
RUTH and I. SAMUEL . 25 cents. 
Il. SAMUEL . 25 cents. 
I. KINGS . 25 cents. 
Il, KINGS Lis 25 cents. 
EZRA and NEHEMIAH . 25 cents. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (AMERICAN BRANCH). 
NEW YORK: 91 anp 93 Firra AVENUE. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








ILLUSTRATED. November, 1897. Edited by ALBERT SHAW. 
New and Marvellous E: ee Feats that 
F R O M T H E LAKES TO. T H E S EA: scwtaene possible ey sear Canal. 


With many Portraits and other pater 4 
A Character Sketch of Henry George. THE DEPARTMENTS. 





By ARTHUR McEWEN. 
The Situation in Spain. 
By STEPHEN BONSAL. 


Personal Notes on Canovas. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Free Public Organ Recitals. 


By WILLIAM I. COLE. 


The ‘Bayreuth Plays. 
WITH PICTURES. 





The New Biography of Lord Tennyson, by his Son. 
The Late Charles A. Dana. 
Mr. George M. Pullman’s Career. 


‘Edison’s ‘Latest Invention. 


The Late Mr. Hutton, of “ The Spectator.” 

M. Brunetiere’s Impressions of America. 

Articles on Farming in America. 

The Election in New York City. 

Municipal Affairs in Chicago, Philadelphia, and Indian- 


apolis. 
Cuba and Miss Cisneros. 

The Sealing Question. 

Politics in Europe. 

India: The Silver Question, the Famine, the Border War. 


Many other Timely Subjects in the Departments. 


THE GREATER NEW YORK CAMPAIGN IN CARICATURE. 


A PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED NUMBER. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 
Price 25 cents at all News Stands. 


No. 18 Astor Piace, New Yor«x. 
$2.50 per Year. 
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Thomas Nelson & Sons’ New: Gift- Books 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 1897-1898. 


Three new historical tales by E. Everett Green, author of “ The Young Pioneers,” ete. 


cA CLERK OF OXFORD, and his adventures in the Barons’ War. With a plan of 


Oxford in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and a view of the city from an old print. 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt top $1.75 


SISTER: A Chronicle of Fair Haven. With eight illustrations by J. Frvxvemore. 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt top $1.75 


TOM TUFTON’S TRIALS. With ittastrations by W.S. Stacey. 8vo, cloth extra $1.25 
Two new books by Herbert Hadens, author of “ Clevely Sahib,” “Under the Lone Star,” etc 


cAN EMPEROR’S DOOM, or, The Patriots of Mexico. A tale of the —_ of 


Maximilian, with eight illustrations by A. J. B. Satmon. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top - $1.75 


THE BRITISH LEGION. A tale of the Carlist War. 8vo, extra cloth, illustrated $1.25 


[Nov. 16, 

















er _ o~ we Se ee ae ae. Se OS ae, Oe ee, ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





THE ISLAND OF GOLD. A Sailor’s 


Yarn. By Gorpon Srasies, M.D., R.N., author of 
« Every Inch a Sailor,” “ How Jack MacKenzie Won 
His Epaulettes,” ete. With six illustrations by ALLAN 
Stewart. 8vo, extra cloth, gilttop. . . $1.25 


POPPY. A tale. By Mrs. Ista SrTwELL, author 
of “In Far Japan,” “The Golden Woof,” ete. With 
illustrations. 8vo,clothextra. ... . $1.25 


VANDRAD THE VIKING; Or, The Feud 
and the Spell. Atale ofthe Norsemen. By I. Storer 
CLouston. With six illustrations by Husert Paton. 
8vo, cloth 80 cts. 


LITTLE TORA, the Swedish School- 


mistress, and Other Stories. By Mrs. Woons 
Baker, author of “Fireside Sketches of Swedish 
Life,” “The Swedish Twins,” ete. Cloth . 60 cts. 


WEE ‘DOGGIE. By Exazazetn C. Tratce, 
author of “« Mistress Elizabeth Spencer.” Cloth, 50c. 


THE VANISHED YACHT. By E. Has. 
court Burrage. Clothextra . $1.00 


ACROSS GREENLAND’ S ICE- 
FIELDS. An seccount of the discoveries by 


Nansen and Peary. With portrait of Nansen, and 
other illustrations. 8vo, cloth . . - 80 cts. 
THOUGHTS ON FAMILIAR 
PROBLEMS. By Jonn M. McCanpuiss. 


ON ee eee $1.00 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Reavy Asout DeceMBEk 1. 


BREAKING THE RECORD. Tre 
story of North Polar Expeditions by the Nova Zembla 
and Spitzbergen routes. By M. Dovetass, author of 
“ Across Greenland’s Icefields,” ete. With numerous 
illustrations. 


PARTNERS. Aschool story. By H. F.Gztuen. 


FOR THE QUEEN’S SAKE; or, The 
Story of Little Sw Caspar. By E. Everett GREEN. 


BRAVE MEN AND BRAVE DEEDS ; 


Or, Famous Stories n History. By M 
Synee, author of “ A Child of the Mews,” ete. With 
illustrations. 


SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN; or, Jack 
Fenleigh’s Luck. A story of the dash to 
By Haxo_p AVERY, author of “ Frank’s First Term.” 


A BOOK ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. 


Written for young people. By I. N. McIuwrarrs. 
With numerous illustrations. Cloth extra. 


THE YOUNG EMIGRANTS. A story 


for boys. By C. T. Jounstone, author of “ Winter 
and Summer Excursions in Canada.” 


“AA HELPING HAND. By M. B. Synace. 
POOR MRS. DICK, And her Adventures in 


Quest of Happiness. (A story founded on fact.) By 
A. C. CHAMBERS. 








For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


Send for complete Catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 
33 East 17TH Sr., Unton Square, New York. 
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POPULAR ARE: YOU FAMILIAR" — Popular 
WITH 


THE MANY UNQUESTIONED POINTS OF MERIT DISPLAYED IN 


THE 
CELEBRATED 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TWELVE-MOS? 


THE STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE BOOKS. 


Piintall fosee, How Fishes reap tay, cue boueehte Gentine Bod Futshed Bachpam, wih Gi Dapp, 
Deckel Edges, Side and Back Title in Gold. They open 
PERFECT DESIGN | {*.chaue™ cation contain neuly One Hundred and GREAT DURABILITY 
AND STYLE. the series on the books. Look at the imprint. Buy only AND 
SUPERB FINISH. the Genuine—‘* They are bound to sell.” MODERATE COST. 


List Price, $1.00 per Volume. 


Have You Heard of the ALPHA LIBRARY of 12mos? Bound in Elegant Gress 
Back and Side Titles in Gold, gold top, silk bookmark, and printed from new plates on extra white laid paper — trimmed 
edges. One Hundred and Fifty Titles, standard and popular, by the best authors. The Greatest Library Book ever 
offered at the Price. Send for a list of titles and discounts. List Price, 75 cents. 


NEW BOOKS IN PRESS. 









































THE SINNER HERNANI THE JEW 
A powerfully thrilling Novel. The great Polish Romance. 
By “ Rrra.” By A. N. Homer. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 




















LORNA DOONE in Two Vols. 


Large type from new plates and Illustrated with 40 Photogra- 
vures from original photographs. Bound in Polished English Linen 
with Gold Tops, Deckel Edges, and Specially Designed Covers, mak- 
ing a most artistic Holiday Edition. Wrapped and bored, $3.00. 














A COLONIAL ~~~ By Lavra Dayron Fessex- | AMBER GLINTS. By Amszr. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


_— my chatin, — IS NO DEVIL; or, Dr. Smeeuty' Tenis 

WHOSE SOUL HAVE I NOW? By Mary Cray Mavrvs Joxar. (‘Oriental Library.”) Paper, 
Kyapr. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. ry cents. 

STRANGE STORY OF MY core. By Joun STRANGE eS ee OF W. W. STORY. By Miss 
Wixrer. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 E. Pairs. Illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


GLIMPSES OF ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. 100 Photographic Views of the INTERIOR from 
originals by VEaziz Witson. Compiled by Miss Estnur Lyons. Price, 25 cents. 

MAPS AND ILLUSTRATED GUIDES OF ALASKA and the KLONDIKE Regions. 25 cents, 50 cents, 
and $1.00. 

PICTORIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. The New Trade Atlas. Cloth, retail, $4.00; half leather, $6.00. 
The up-to-date reference work, with new maps and data pertaining to every country in the world. Send for descrip- 
tive circulars and special discounts. 

REED’S RULES OF ORDER. Is the up-to-date authority in Parliamentary law. By Taomas B. Rep, Cloth, 
75 cents; flexible leather, $1.25. 


Send for Our Complete Catalogue of New and Recent Publications. 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 
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A. C. McGturgy & Co.’s” ; ublicagions. 


“RECENT BOOKS. 


Mrs. Latimer’s Histories of the 
XIX. Century. 


SPAIN IN. THE XIX. CENTURY. 

By Exizzanete Wormerery Latimer. Handsomely 

illustrated, 8vo, $2.50. 

Mrs. Latimer has achieved a signal success in this 
the latest (and probably the last) of her very popular 
XIX. Century Histories. The book gives information 
about the recent history of Spain that cannot be found 
in any other one volume now accessible. The history 
is brought down to the present day, and a chapter is 
devoted to the Spanish colonies in South America and 
a chapter to Cuba. 

Mrs. Latimer’s Histories of the XIX. Century, illus- 
trated and otherwise uniform with “Spain,” previously 
published are : 





France in the XIX. Century . . . + «$2.50 
Russia and Turkey in the XIX. Cotes - 2.50 
England in the XIX. Century .... . 2.50 
Europe in Africa in the XIX. Centary . . 2.50 
Italy in the XIX. Century .....- . 2,50 


ON THE RED STAIRCASE. 
By M. Imtay Taytor. 12mo, $1.25. 


EATING AND DRINKING. 
By Dr. Atsert H. Hoy. 12mo, $1.50. 

“T would exhort all people whe want to live long, and be really 
happy while they do live, to buy or borrow a copy of that priceless 
book, and study it up as soon as possible.” — Atagrt H. W4Lxer, author 
of “ Text-book of the Patent Laws of the United States,’’ in a letter to 
the Hartford Times. 


NATIONAL EPICS. 
By Kars Muze Rass. 12mo, 398 pages, $1.50. 


‘The compiler has performed a useful service in making accessible, 
in the compass of a single volume, so much material for the study of 
these noble poems."’ — Review of Reviews. 


THE LIFE OF ROGER SHERMAN. 
By Lewis H. Bourstu. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 361 pages. 
$2.00. , 


‘It is a timely and valuable contribution to the biographical litera- 
ture of the country, not only for the record it gives of a distinguished 
statesman of the century, but for the contrasts it offers to 
some of the features of the present time.”” — The Nation. 


SCIENCE SKETCHES. 
By Davip Starr Jonpan. New and enlarged edition. 
12mo, $1.50, 
“The book is rich in authentic facts, but the romantic method of 
the author in telling gives unusual charm to the volume. It is as 
entertaining as the best romance.’’ — Chicago Inter Ocean. 





S NEW y BOOKS. 


bee STORY “A LANGUAGE. 

Horson, author of “ 
sosaf Gina” tiae Be pares Suk 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 


By Lieut. H. H. Sanoewr, author Bona- 
's First Campesign.”’ With maps, Svo, 240 pages, 


CHRISTIANITY: THE WORLD-RELIGION. 

By Rév. Joan Henny Barrows, Laigé 12mo, $1.50. 
A WORLD-PILGRIMAGE. — 

By Rev. Jonw Hzwny Barrows. Illus., crown 8vo, $2.00. 
A GROUP OF FRENCH CRITICS. 

By Many Fisner. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.25. 
STORIES FROM ITALY, 

By G.S. Gopxux. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 
AN IMPERIAL LOVER. 

ee eek ee ote Red Bitte 

case.”” 12mo, $1.25. 
WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN, 

By Many F. Nrxon. Illustrated, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50, 
THOUGHTS AND THEORIES OF LIFE AND 

EDUCATION. 

By Rt. Rev. J. L. Spatpnre. 12mo, $1.00. 

NOTES ON THE NICARAGUA CANAL, 


Hewry I. Sxeipox. With illustrations and maps; 
So tia paren, $120. 


MEN IN En 


Morron, compiler of 
epailed by, Fxapec FR 


THE LOVERS’ SHAKSPERE. 

Compiled by Caroz Buakeman Jones. 12mo, $1.25. 
LOVE’S WAY, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Marti Swirt. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
ELIZABETHAN SONNET CYCLES. 


Edited by Mantua Foore Crow. 1 t 
whhe ih ae 


fm} crews 
Idea. By Micuagt Drarron. 

Vol. Ill. { Fidessa. By Barrnotomew Gairrix. 
Chloris. By Wain Sux. 





y Henny ConsTaBez. 
UNDINE. 
egal Sam the Deve a6 De La Morte Fovavt, 
beautiful full- 


by Edmund Gosse, with nineteen new 
page illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt tc top, $1.50. 


Important New Books for Children. 


A LITTLE HOUSE IN PIMLICO. 


By MarcvurriTEe by Helen M. 
Armstrong. 


Bouvet. 
. Small 4to, $1.50. 
THE BIG-HORN TREASURE. 
By Jonny F. Carcrix. Dlustrated, 12mo, 327 pages, $1.25. 
A DAUGHTER OF TWO NATIONS. 
By Exxa Gate McCuetxanp. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 





The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 








